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In the firſt of theſe views, it was not ſo 
much ſuperſtition -in the people, as 
ambition and policy in the Prince, 
vhich gave riſe to the inſtitution of 
the ſacerdotal order,: :'- |: 2350 
The ſuperſtition of early times, more 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE ACCOUNT | 
GIVEN, BY DAVID HUME ESO OF. 

IAE RISE OF IDOLATRY, IN EIS 
ESSAY, INTIFLED, THE NATURAL 


HISTORY OF RELIGION. - = 268 


The conjectures of the learned, about 
the origin of Polytheiſm on | Idolatry 
- various, - — - — ib. 
The title of his Eſſay more uncommon 
than proper = — 270 
He makes Polytheiſm to be the firſt, 
and moſt antient We ion of man- 


kind, „ 272 


Polytheiſm did early n. dat this 
will not ſupport the concluſion he 
draws from it.. 274 
An objection againſt early Theiſn con- 
dere. 275 
Another objection conſidered, - - 278 
The account he xt; of the riſe of Po- 


lytheiſm, : * — 279 


This highly improbable „ 


His 


| 
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His ſentiments againſt the doctrine of 5 
an early Theiſm, I 283 

Theſe conſidered and examined. 28 5 

A tranſition from the conſideration of 
= | Theory t to that of ba gpon this 

| | ſubje&, - — 29 * 


| The earlieſt hiſtory we have againſt 
MI. Hume's Theory, © - * - 294 


There can be no good reaſon aſſigned _ .. 
for rejecting it's teſtimony, 8 \ B06 


: 


The account which Moſes gives us of 
the ſtate of Religion in the firlt ages 
by of the world, correſponds with what 
CLE reaſon might make us look for, -. 296 
| Mr. Hume's objection againſt an early | 
Theiſm, from the ſuppoſed impoſſi- . | 
_ bility of Nane ever BEG . 1 
te; after it, 5 w. / 
5 Polytheifm 3 a” 5 5 ſup- | 
"Religion, of 
— — 205 | 
This account of the revolutions in the 90 
| 'Creeds of antient time, ſupported by 
= 3 the hiſtory of times comparatively | 
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Of the Recommendation mY Virtue, from 


the Illuftration of Scripture Hi Mory and 
en oft 


* 


eg 


N „ upon this part of my defign, 


I am ſenſible with what delicacy it be- 


comes me to ſu ggeſt, much more to pro- 
poſe, any material alteration in the plan 


of Preaching commonly followed. The 


reaſons which ſupport it, are laid before 
the Reader, and he has a right to judge of 
their ee | 
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That the manner of the Sacred Wri- 
ters, conſidered as Teachers of Religion, 
has been obſerved by others, the Author 
is far from diſputing. He does not pre- 
tend to the honour of being the firſt who 
has diſcovered this ſecret, if it could ever 
be called one; but he does not remember 
any who have taken the trouble to illuſ- 
trate the propriety and importance. of it, 
in the view in which he means at preſent 
to conſider it, and for this reaſon perhaps 
it has been ſo ure * 


To engage, therefore, the attention of 
thoſe who are employed in the public 
offices of T eaching, to the Scripture play, 
and to encourage them in modelling th 
effays in imitation of it, from an exhibi- 
. tion of the advantages which would attend 
it, is the humble deſign of the Author 
in this part; happy if he ſhall be found 
to have ſuggeſted any hints, that may 

contribute to the improvement of the 
© Preaching art, or rouſe up others of more 
abilities to attempt it. *: 

In 


SY 
In order to judge of the importance and 
propriety of the Scripture manner of Inſtrue- 
tion, it will be neceſſary to conſider the 
end and deſign of Preaching, becauſe, in 
proportion to it's aptneſs to promote theſe, 
it muſt be eſteemed more or leſs proper, 
and if calculated in every reſpect to be 
ſubſervient to theſe valuable purpoſes, will 

be owned to be the beſt. 


The Chriſtian Orator, it muſt be ac- 
| kno6wledged by all, ſhould endeavour hap- 
pily to unite the arts of Inſtruction and of 
Perſuaſion. Separated, neither are ſuffi- 
cient: United, they cannot fail of fuc- 
ceſs. Hence it is evident, that the know- 
ledge and proper application of what- 
ever can' be ſubſidiary to this part of his 
deſign, falls properly under the conſidera- 
tion of the Preacher, and cannot be neg- 
lected, without running the riſque of fail- 
ing in it. 


No doubt it is incumbent upon him to 
1 all the light he can into the mind ; 
B 2 . to 
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to lay before his hearers ſufficient evi- 


dence of what he would have them be- 


lieve; and the nature, reaſonableneſs, and 


obligations of what he would have 


them practiſe. But he who would ſtop 


here, would be equally defective in his 


duty, as a Teacher of Religion, as the 
Mathematician who ſhould demonſtrate to 


his pupils the propoſitions of Euclid, 


without ever teaching them how they were 
to be applied to any of the uſeful purpoſes 


of life. The views of the Preacher muſt 


extend farther than the inſtruction of his 


hearers. He muſt endeavour to convert 
theſe ſpeculative truths, into ſo many 


principles of religious conduct. And in 
order to this, it will be neceſſary that he 


be well acquainted with the heart, and the 
various movements of it; with the nature 


of it's ſeveral powers; the various manner 


of their operation, and their influence 


upon the conduct of human life: In ſhort, 


that be be well een with human 


nature, 


ESD 


nature, for, as a celebrated Poet juſtly ab- 
ſerves, 


<«< The proper ſtudy of Mankind, is Man.” 


Muſt the Phyſician who would practiſe 
medicine with character or ſucceſs be well 
acquainted with the anatomy of the human 
body, and the diſeaſes to which it is ſub- 
jet? And ſhould we not call him Empy- 
rick or Quack, in the art of ſpiritual me- 
dicine, and the manner of adminiſtering it, 
who ſhould undertake to cure a vitiated 
temperament of mind, without a juſt 
knowledge of the conſtitution of it? What 
diſeaſes are to the body, irregular paſſions, 
prejudices, &c. are to the mind, equally 
Inconſiſtent with the ſound health of it. 


Hence it is evident, that he who would 
direct to a proper regimen for recovering from 
a bad, or confirming a good, conſtitution 
of mind, muſt have a due knowledge of 
the human heart, and the diſorders that 
are engendered there. For it is from 
fog knowledge that the Preacher, who 

a B 3 | may 
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may be conſidered as a ſpiritual Phyſician, 
can be beſt enabled to. deduce his pre- 
. ſcriptions for the health of his patients. 
How this knowledge is to be acquired i is 
che n. queſtion. 


A great deal, no douke,; may be done, 
by a cloſe attention to what one feels paſ- 
ſing in his own mind; to the riſings of his 
ſeveral paſſions, and the cauſes of them; 
to the manner of their operation, and the 
effects produced by them; but ſtill it muſt be 
owned, that any knowledge of human na- 
ture that can be acquired in this way, muſt 
be limited in it's degree, as * as ſlow in 
it' s on. 


Though . nature is, in e of 
it's radical powers, the fame in all, yet 
nothing can be more various than the 
manner of it's appearance, which becomes 
diverſified according to the ſituation in 
which a man is placed; the objects pre- 
ſented to him; the purſuits in which he is 
engaged; and the combination. of circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances which may influence his conduct. 
For the knowledge of theſe we muſt have 
recourſe to Hiſtory. 


This, as it were, brings back upon the 
Theatre of Life, thoſe who have once acted 
their parts upon it, makes their conduct 
to paſs in review before us, and ſubjects 
it (more than if we had been the living 
witneſſes of it) to our deliberate and cri- 
tical examination. But for what purpoſe all 
this? Surely not for the ſake of thoſe who 
make the ſubje& of it; not merely to perpe- 
tuate, with marks of diſtinguiſhed honour, 
the memory of the good, nor to tranſmit 
a laſting ſlur upon the bad. This could 
neither benefit the one, nor hurt the other. 
Iris intended for the ſake of the living. 


1 imagine ther oft hari | 


intended, is no more than to afford ſubject 
of barren admiration, or curious enter= 
tainment. No, It's principal object is 
the reformation of ſucceeding ages, by a 
ce of the paſt. TR at leaſt, ought 

5 4 Q 


| 1 

to be the point aimed at by all Hiſtory. 
But then it muſt be owned, that Hiſtory, 
civil and prophane, generally aims at no 
more than the direction of our conduct, 
in our commerce or intercourſe with this 
world. In this view, it contains only 
prudential rules for our conduct, by diſ- 
covering to us the power of paſſion and 

Intereſt, the importance of times and con- 

junctures, and furniſhing us with a variety 
of incidents, which, by a proper attention 
to them, may be rendered highly uſeful to 
us. In theſe reſpects it ſerves better than 
any digeſt or collection of laws, or volumes 
of poetry and romance. But ſtill it labours 
under one defect to man, conſidered in his 
connexion with another world, and as a 
candidate for the happineſs of it. It never 
extends his views to eternity, nor raiſes 
them above abe n nnen 
Wt this life. * 


ab ICC: .- 
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SECTION v 

of the . Manner of the Sacred W riters,: in 
. propagating religious Inſtruction, and the 
Hints ſuggeſted from thence for the Direc- 


tion of ours. 


UT if prophane Hiſtory does not ſuf- 
fice for theſe purpoſes, how can this 
defect be ſupplied? Why, from the ſacred 
Hiſtory, the chief object and deſign of 
which, is the direction of the moral conduct 
_ Gs N 


| . 3 this view, one can 
ſcarce conceive why ſo much of the ſacred 
Volume ſhould be hiſtorioal. Conſidered 
in this light, the propriety of it appears 
with admirable beauty, and one is apt to 
think that the Spirit of God, under whoſe 
direction it was written, intended to ſug- 
geſt this application of it, from 9 


0 
of hiſtorical facts with which it abounds, 
For what elſe is our Bible, but a Hiſtory of 
the divine Providence reſpecting Mankind, 
adapted to the ſeveral diſpenſations under 
which they lived, the circumſtances in 
which they were fituated, and diverſified ac- 
cording to the parts which they acted? A hiſ- 
tory of what others have experienced, and we 
have reaſon to look for, in conſequence of our 
adherence to, or deviation from the paths 
of virtue: And therefore, muſt it not af- 
ford a moſt admirable founda tion for thoſe 
diſcourſes, by which we would either recom- 
mend the one, or guard 1 o 
ib ing $4s 45 ; * 
Nay, if I miſtake not, any Revelation 
would be but very imperfect, and not pro- 
perly adapted to the purpoſes of religious 
improvement, that did not contain an ex- 
hibition of a variety of characters. Did it 
conſiſt only of a collection of abſtract truths, | 
with reſpe& to the nature of the Deity, 
and his adminiſtration of mankind, or the 
various regards they owed him, correſ- 
ponding to the various relations in which 
| yy be conſidered as ſtanding to kim, 


it 


t 
it is evident the knowledge they could ac- 
quire from thence muſt be very obſcure and 


contracted, and the influence of it * 
ee praportionably weak. 


. Had it been told us that God is holy, 
wiſe, powerful, &c. and that man ought 
to be pious, devout, benevolent, temperate; 
and had we been left to form our ideas of 
theſe perfections and virtues merely from 
the definitions that might be giyen of them, 
is it not preſumable that they would be very + 
imperfect? Are not the perfections of the 
Deity beſt underſtood from his conduct to- 
wards man and his other intelligent crea- 


., tures, and is it not this which conſtitutes 


what we call his character? Is not the na- 
ture of the ſeveral moral virtues beſt un- 
derſtood from an exemplification of them 
in real life? An attention to the conſtitu. 
tion of the human mind, will not only 
ſhew the propriety, . but the next to a 
| neceſſity, of ſome ſuch method of convey- 
ing a knowledge of the abſtract truths of 
Religion. It ſeems, from the very frame 
| woes ſtand in need . 
a | on 


[I 12 J 
on which to reſt itſelf : By theſe means it 
is enabled, with cloſer attention, to con- 
ſider many of the objects ſet before it, 
which but for ſuch help, would, if not 
entirely elude it's notice, be but very in- 
diſtinctly perceived by it. From all which, 
duly conſideręd, the propriety of the il- 
luſtration of character, in the recommen- 
dation of virtue, will, it his humbly ima- 
gined, be abundantly apparent. And of 
the manner in which this is to be done, 
+ the ſacred Volume has afforded us ſome 
ak b pg in N reſpect admirable. 


The et wil, I bop, bear with me 
while I point out a few of them, and of- 
fer ſome ſtrictures upon them for illuſtra. 
ting the beauty and propriety of that ſcheme 
"4M 8 Ne I n eee 
agus them.” | 
"Ions I might call the ation of the rea- 
| der to The Song of Moſes, (Exod. xv. I—20.) 
This piece has ever been admired by the 
beſt judges for that ſublimity of ſentiment; 
chat art, and yet ſimplicity, of compoſition; 


* +. %f 


131 
that elegance of diction; that grandeur of 
Imagery; that fervour and glow of devotion 

which runs through the whole of it; and 
it's admirable fitneſs not only to expreſs the 
grateful ſentiments of it's author, but to 
inſpire all : Iſrael with the ſame, in the 
review of the glorious deliverance which 
God had wrought for them at the Red Sea; 
and thus to engage them to join with him 
in this ſolemn act of praiſe and EN 
to their common Lord. 


Upon the beauty and excellence of this 
auen ode I might offer a humble cri= 
tique. But it has been already ſo well il- 
luſtrated by Mr. Herſan, formerly Profeſ- 
for of Rhetorick in the College Du Pleſſis, 
that I beg leave to refer the reader to his 
explication of it, in Mr. Rollin's Method of 
Studying the Belles Lettres, V. II. To add 
any thing to what he has faid on this ſub- 
ject, would be only to detain the reader 
from a great pleaſure, which I am confi- 
dent the peruſal of it will give him. | 


There 


141 

There is 4 Paſſage of Hiſtory, 
which goes hkewiſe under the name of, 
The Song of Moſes. (Deut. xxxii. 1-47.) 
It is impoſfible to read and not admire it. 
Ie is alſo a very noble fpecimen of the man- 
ner of offering religious inſtruction which 
vie recommend. Let us beſtow a few 

thoughts upon it, and endeavour to point 
out ſome of the many beauties which are 
in it, but which Ebe- 3 
tice of the inattentive yd. 7 27 02 


mY was wiitten by Moſes, at the com- 
. of God, and is called, 4 Song, very 
ptohably becauſe. compoſed in verſe,” and 
adorned with all the flowers of Poetry; 
chat it might tlie better take with the po- 
ple to whom it was addreſſed, and ex 5 
| more * e 4 7 . 
ow | 

1 i indends 3 poles ee 5 
quence, and admirably calculated to touch 
every heart in Iſrael, which was not loſt to 
all tender feelings, and as inſenſible as the 
rocks themſelves. If any performance 
n EN could 


15! 

could merit regard from Iſrael, this (ab- 
ſtracting from the inſpiration of God, who 
dictated it) had on many accounts the beſt 
title to it. It was delivered to them, not 
only by a perſon- of the firſt rank and moſt 
diſtinguiſhed character among them: He 
was alſo one, to whom they were under the 
greateſt obligations imaginable, particu- 

ly, for that uncommon affection and zeal 
FE them, which he had ſhewed in effecting 


their deliverance from the intolerable ſervi= 


tude of Egypt, conducting them hitherto 
with ſo much tenderneſs and care, through 
the various ſtages of a vaſt and howling wil- 
derneſs, and bringing them at length, uns 
der the auſpieious eonduct of God, to the 

Lonfines of the promiſed, and long expect- 
ect hand. Whatever could proceed from 


thi lips of ſuch a perſon deſerved, and could 


not but” challenge an attentive i 
OM eh A pople: el 


| - 
4 * 
5 


"Moſes b Antik to From been 


i abundantly ſenſible of the importance of 


his. character, the obligations this people 


M. lie under to him, and the authori 
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1 1 
which both theſe conſiderations ſhould 
give to every thing he ſaid to them 


This happy. concurrence of circumſtan- 
ces he improved, not to gratify a ſpirit of 
pride in himſelf, but to. promote a ſpirit 
of true piety in them; not to inſult, them 
for their former abuſes of the divine kind- 
neſs, but to guard them againſt the like for 
the future, and to engage them in a conduct 
ſuch as ſhould ſecure the continuance of 
it to chemſelves and to their children 8575 


them. * 2 2 ' 
9 L 4 N ty” 


: 


ar ee e ran Bay 5 
beſt addreſs and the moſt dexterous ma- 
nagement were neceſſary, eſpecially conſider- 
ing the character of thoſe he had to deal 
with. He was abundantly aware of this, 


and with ee gv 


have ſtudied both. rt i859 td 3n 


R He appears, from his des with 
this people, to have been apprehenſive of 
the reception which an addreſs of this 

kind, that ſerved to expoſe the baſeneſs of 
| their conduct, ſhould meet with, and there- 
fore he, with no leſs dexterity t than beauty 


and 


Cn] 


and elegance, makes his exordium, by be- 


ſpeaking the attention of the Heavens and 


the Earth, as if he would appeal to theſe. 


inanimate parts of the Creation, from a 
people whom he had often before found 
inattentive to his inſtructions. ** Give ear, 


« O ye Heavens, &c. 


Before their paſſions could have time to 


catch fire, and be inflamed by the un- 
favourable inſinuation which the manner, 
of his addreſs carried in it, he immediately, 
proceeds to celebrate the excellence of the. 


divine character, in that wiſdom, power, 
goodneſs andequitywhich were conſpicuous, 


in the whole of God's adminiſtration to- 


wards them; and having compoſed their 
rifing paſſions into a calm, they now 


become better diſpoſed and prepared to 
liſten to the heavy charge he was to ex- 


hibit againſt them, ver. „ have done 
it abruptly, or even ſooner, would have 


defeated his deſign; but now they can bear 


Whatever he is pleaſed to ſay to them. 


gomething no doubt very ungrateful to 


Vox. II. Fog n * 
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A. 
them there muſt have been in this part of 
the ſubject: Something very ſharp in the 
reproof he gave them for their former de- 
fection from the ſervice and worſhip of the 
true God, and in the ſuſpicion he ſeems to 
entertain of a tendency in them to a ſtill 
greater defection from both afterwards. 
Such refle&tions, ſuch hints could not, at 
firſt hearing, but wound the pride of a 
people, naturally ſo haughty and impatient. | 


of reproof, had they not been previouſly 
prepared for them. But now, the plainneſs 


and freedom which he uſes, comes to have 


quite an oppoſite effect, and to make them 
. conclude, that certainly there muſt have. 
been the juſteſt reaſon for it, elſe he who 
was fo meek, and had in every part of his 
bo - conduct towards them, diſcovered ſo warm 
an affection, would not have uſedſuch ſharp- 
my a acrimony in # Nig r | 


In Fo ps /thift he had Folia ET 
into this happy temper of mind, he di- ; 
| lates and enlarges on this ſubject, and in 4 
moſt beautiful — turns ſhort upon 

1 a them, 


[ 19 ] 
them, and while poſſeſſed of their at- 
tention, he appeals the matter to them- 
ſelves, ver. 6. Do ye thus requite, &c; 
in which he pays at once a compliment to 
them, and the cauſe he ſupported. He 
brings theit conduct to be tried at the 
bar of their own reaſon, conſtitutes them- 
{elves the Judges, and leaves er to 
Kamen the ſentence. 


9 TR thus, by inſenſible ſteps, led 
them on- to give deciſion, he gladly em- 
braces the happy opportunity he now had, 
when their minds were ſoft and tender, and 
ſuſceptible of the beſt impreſſions, to re- 
mind them, in a very beautiful and af- 
fectionate detail, ſet off with all the graces 
which the grandeſt imagery could give it, 
of the many favours with which God had 
diſtinguiſhed them, both as individuals and 
as a people, v. 7, &c. And all this, that he 
might work upon their gratitude, and diſ- 
poſe them to the proper returns. 


1 


C2 Well 


[ 20 ] 

Well acquainted with human nature, he 
knew that »the ſucceſs of this addreſs was 
not to be reſted upon the influence of thoſe 
principles, to which he had in the pre- 
ceding part of it applied himſelf. He 
therefore next accoſts their fears. To give 
theſe their full force with them, he places 
their ſins, as it were, over againſt the, divine 
favours, that ſo, thus contraſted, the turr | 
pitude and aggravations of them might 
appear in the moſt ſtriking light, ver, 15. 
&c. And then he exhibits to them a pic- 
ture of God, truly awful, incenſed againſt 
the bold contemners of his authority, arm- 
ed with Almighty Power, and ſcattering 
the thunderbolts of his vengeance: with 
an irreſiſtible hand amongſt the workers 
of iniquity, ver: 19, &c. In the midſt of 
the diſmal ſcene which he here paints, he 
very artfully throws in a moſt affectionate 
wiſh for them, ver. 29.0 that | 
were wee, &c. in which he plainly hints 
to them, chat a ſerious reflection upon the 
unhappy end of others, who had been un: 


40 ul of the, God 3 formed them, 
hr 2 3 and 


L 2171 
and an anticipation of what awaited them- 
ſelves, if they continued to walk in their 
footſteps, would be an inſtance of the trueſt 
wiſdom, and the moſt probable 1 means of 
| preventing their! ruin. 

Having chus . re their 
mindei into a hdbit of ſeriouſneſs, and now 
poſſeſſed himſelf of their attention, it de- 
ſerves to be obſerved how, with no leſs 
beauty and propriety than admirable dex- 
terity, he returns to the repreſentation of 
the awful greatneſs of God, which he had 
begun to lay before them, but had inter- 
rupted by his affectionate wiſh or prayer for 
them, that they might indulge a ſerious 
pauſe upon the important ſubjects, to 
which it had a tendency to lead their 
thoughts. And the detail he gives of the 
tremendous majeſty and power of God, was 
ſuch as could ſcarce fail to make them 
bluſh for the folly of their conduct, and 
tremble at the dreaded conſequences of it, 
if they did not ſpeedily reform. To bring 
about a reformation, ſerious reflection, vi- 

2 gorous 
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vigorous reſolution, and inſtant endeavours, 
were neceſſary on their part. They ſeem to 
be in a temper of mind happily diſpoſed to 
all theſe. Now was the proper time to 
diſmiſs them. He accordingly does fo, but 
not without a parting charge, admirably 
calculated to rivet in their minds all he had 
ſaid to them, and make it produce it's ef- 
g fects without delay, ver. 46. Set your 
« hearts (fays he) unto all the words which 
*I teſtify among you this day. For it is 
„ not a vain thing for you, becauſe it is 
your life, and through this thing, ye 

« ſhall prolong your days in the land, 6 upd 
< ther ye go over | Jordan to poſſeſs it. ah 


üs e colin vide web Mate dior 
this diſcourſe of Moſes to Ifradl, "muſt we 
not admire the excellence of it? And from 
it, may we not take a hint of the many va- 
luable purpoſes to which it might be ap- 
plied. in religion, and the ee 
danger of attaining nf 115 


AN n 
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But this is only one of the many valuable 
pieces of ſacred Hiſtory, which might be 
made ſerviceable for promoting religious 
inſtruction, and exhibit a ſpecimen of the 
manner moſt uſeful for this purpoſe. Of 
the propriety of this manner of inſtruction, 
almoſt every addreſs which we find made 
to Iſrael, upon any important occaſion, by 
thoſe who acted in public character among 
them, is both an example and a proof. 
For though, from what is recorded, it is 
abundantly evident that many of theſe ad- 
dreſſes contain no more than the great and 
out-lines of what was delivered, yet there 
is enough recorded to ſhew that the man- 
ner, which it is the deſign of this part 
of our Eſſay to recommend, was that fol- 


Lt it ſuſfce to direct the attention of te 
reader to a few inſtances, ſelected from a 
great many more which might be men- 
tioned, 8 | 


lowed by them, as moſt promiſing of ſuc. - 
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ot this kind is that ſnort, but nervous 
adbirefs, which Moſes, by the ſpecial com- 
mand of God, made to Iſrael, when, en- 
camped at the foot oſ Mount Sinai, they 
wait with anxious expectation - the meſ- 
ſage with which he was charged ||. - Be- 
ing now about to announce the Law to 
them, God orders them to be properly pre- 
pared for A dutiful reception of it. For 
this -purpoſe he inſtructs Moſes, in his 
name, to remind them of the difference in 
his conduct towards them and the Egyp- 
tians; of the judgments he had inflicted on 
the Egyptians, and the ſeries of favours 
with which he had diſtinguiſhed them; and 
to recommend to them a religious obedience 
of his Laws, as the beſt way to expreſs their 
gratitude for the divine kindneſs, and to in- 
ure the continuance of it. When they were 
thus compoſed into a ſacred ſeriouſneſs, the 
deſcent of God upon Mount Sinai, which 
they looked for, is uſhered in with a pomp 
and ſolemnity becoming the importance of 


| Exod. xix. 4—6. 
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the occaſion, with a dd of f 
the Majeſty of Heaven deſcending to Earth, 
and admirably calculated to make the deep- 
eſt impreſſion upon the ſpectators. The 
deſign of this awful and glorious ſcene was 
not confined to thoſe who were the imme 
diate witneſſes of it: It was intended to 


extend it's influence to all who ſhould af- 


terwards hear of it. With this view, a de- 
ſeription is given of it by the ſacred Hiſto- 
rian; a deſcription, which while it is 
diſtinguiſhed for ſimplicity, can be exceeded 
by none in ſublimity, or the admirable ten- 
dency it has to produce in the ſoul ſenti- 

ments of the moſt exalted devotion. Com- 
' , pared. with this, how flat and infipid 
are the moſt magnificent deſcriptions, given 
us by the antient poets of the appearance 
of their Gods ! Even that of Neptune 


given by Homer, and ſo much admired by 
the grent ee t. deſerves not ſo — 2 


. 


1 See Longin. on the Sable Seat. och. 
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| The foreſts ſhake, earth trembled as he trod, 2 
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4s to be mentioned at the ſame time with 
1 eee, 
Another ſtriking inſtance of this method 
of inſtruction, we have in the ſolemn ad- 
dreſs which Moſes made to Iſrael, upon 
the intifriation he had received from God, 
that he was not to be allowed fo much as 
to ſet foot in that pleaſant land, which the 
people under his care were to poſſeſs, but 
muſt content himſelf with «diſtant view of 
deferred rw 


Appriſed thar his death was at io" great 


——— —— 
mann upon the banks of Jordan, 


" fs whirling wheels the glaſſy e ſweep 3 
Th enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 
SGambol around him on che watry way, 
And heavy whales in ankward ebe 
I be ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain. 
Exults and owns the monarch of the 1 
The parting waves before his courſers fly, 


eee ee 
c Por x. 


1 
and harangued them in a manner equally ex- 
preſſiye of his affection for them and his 
Regare for 3 


| What he principally aimedat was to guard 
chem againſt being corrupted, upon their 
ſettlement in Canaan, by the idolatrous 

practices of the nations around them, and 
to engage them to act a part worthy of the 
privileges with which God had all along 
diſtinguiſhed them. With theſe views, he 
reminds them of the diſaſtrous events 
which had befallen thoſe who, had followed 
and worſhipped Baal-peor,, one of the Gods 
of the Moabites, while thoſe who had in- 
tegrity and reſolution. enough to adhere. to 
the true God, were ſtill the objects of his 
moſt kind and favourable regard. To ſecure 
them ſtill more againſt the temptations. to 
idolatory which they might meet with, he ap- 
peals to them if they had ſeen any ſimilitude, 
or reſemblance of Godupon the Mount from 
which they heard him ſpeak to them; and 
from thence leads them to infer the impro- 
priety of worſhiping God under any viſible 
| . repre- 
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tation, ſeeing he had never vouth- 
ſafed to give them any ſuch, which he cer- 
tainly would have done had he judged it 
expedient that they ſhould have recourſe to 
it in the worſhip of him. In the courſe of 
his exhortation, he defires them to ſurvey 
the Hiſtory of Providence reſpecting other 
nations, and in a very ſolemn appeal to 
them, -aſks; if ever they had heard any, 
who had been ſo diſtinguiſhed as they 
had been, by repeated tokens of the divine 
favours,” ver. 32—39- And then, while 
their minds were glowing with gratitude; | 
or might reaſonably be thought to be ſo, in 
the ' remembrance * of all this, he ſhuts 
up his addreſs, by warmly inculcating | 
a reſpectful obedience to the divine law, 
as a conduct the beſt correſponding to 
che diſtinguiſhed privileges which they and 
their anceſtors had enjoyed, and neceſſary to 
ſecure to themſelves, and tranſmit to theit 
children, the! ſafe WA err een 
of them. Fp 
ici ot 1 ON 1 its | w TTL OP m 
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To the ſame purpoſe, and upon a ſimi- 
go plan, is the noble, pious, and ſpirited 
addreſs of Joſhua, the ſucceſſor of Moſes, 
to the people of: Iſrael $. Conſidered as 
made in the cloſe of a long life, and faith= 
ful ſervice of God, it will be found to have 
an incomparable beauty, force, and energy 
in it. It contains his dying teſtimony in 
honour of the true God and of Religion: 
A moſt ſolemn acknowledgment, that after 
a long, a very long acquaintance withhboth, 
he had found no reaſon to alter his opinion 
of either, but was now ready to die in the 
ſame ſentiments of, eſteem. for. them, in 
which he had all Along] lived. I 


| Behold the people: of Iſrael, "with their 
princes and magiſtrates, aſſembled in the 
pow] of Shechem around their iluſtrious 
account. of his edyanced age, and. wiſe and 
prudent | adminſtration : Behold every eye 
in W numerous aſſembly is "Ly upon 


rat Joſhua rail. and wir. ' 
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him; every ear is open to what he hall Hy; 
They are all attention. What a happy 
opportunity does this afford him of doing 
one ſignal ſervice more to them ? And he 
does not neglect it. Well acquainted with 
the danger they were in of a ſeduction from 
the worſhip of the true and only God, to 
that which obtained- among their idola- 
trous , neighbours; at the fame time to 
prevent it, and, if poſſible, to confirm 
them in the wiſc choice they had made, he 
with a tenderneſs and affection, which could 
not have failed to conciliate their eſteem 
and ſecure their attention, even if he had 
not been already poſſeſſed of theſe, accoſts 
them, upon this enn in « long and 
"OS eh Os 4; 


. FS: 


Ke begs by leading thick their chit 
be Kindneſs ſhewn by God to their an- 
ceſtors,” and continued down in a ſeries of 
favours even to themſelves. He reminds 
them of the many ſignal interpoſitions of 
his Providence in their behalf and againſt 
64d 12 15 b e their 


(54 1 
their enemies, and of the many triumphs 


obtained over them. He brings to theif 


view the high and diſtinguiſhed honour to 
which they were raiſed above their neigh- 
bours, and the fruitful and pleaſant land 


in which they were ſeftled, under the | 


divine auſpices. Andon this detail of the 
divine favours, and the gratitude which 
they ought to cultivate on that account, 
he grafts a warm and pathetic recom- 
mendation of the divine law as the in- 
variable rule, and of the divine glory as the 
conſtant aim of their future lives. They 
with one voice approve of and agree to 
all he recommended. To make the im- 
preſſion the more deep and laſting, he not 
only made them renew their covenant with 
God, and recorded it in a book, but alſo, 
according to the ſimplicity of theſe aa 
times, he erected a great ſtone under an 


oak, which was by the ſanctuary of God, that 


it might be a viſible monument to them 


and their children, of this ſolemn tranſac- 


tion, as often as they repaired to this place 
to worſhip their God, 


; How 
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How warm and pathetic is the addreſs of 
Micah & to the people of Iſrael? Who can 
read it and not admire the manner in which 
the Prophet endeavours to bring them to 
4 ſenſe of the: folly and impiety of their 
eonduct, and thereby to a reformation of 
it? He introduces God into this addreſs 
ih uncommon beauty, in a manner and 
wich a ſolemnity admirably calculated to 
rouſe and awaken; that inconſiderate people. 
dhe nete 8 to the Hills and 
to the Mountains, as if he expected that 
attention from them, which Iſrael had 
| hitherto refuſed, ff Hear, O ye Mountains, 
e 21 Nr or better — 
culated to ſhe w the deep concern of his heart 
for their former inſenſibility, or to recover : 
_ them ſrom it. But as if it had already, 
produced theſe effects, or at leaſt in hopes 
that it would ſoon « do ſo, he turns directly : 
to o his prople Lirael.. 15 0, my e beg. 
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yer. 3, 4, 5- Who can read this addreſs 
with unmoyed hearts ? How admirable! 
how gracious the condeſcenſion that ap- 
pears in it! The mighty God, though in- 
finitely exalted above all his creatures, 
ſtooping to plead his cauſe with ſome of 
them; grieved as it were, at the unfavour- 
able ſentiments they had entertained of him, 
and at the alteration, on this account, in 
their religious regards towards him; deſirous 


of their return to their duty, as the only 


way in which it was conſiſtent with his 
honour to receive them again into favour. 
Jo ſhew that he never meant to deal with 
them in the way of abſolute authority, 


or engage them i in duty by mero dint of 


command, but in a way more liberal and 
ingenuous, he expoſtulates the matter with 


them, appeals to their own conſciences upon 
the matter, and conſtitutes themſelves 


are in the controverſy. | 


4 


To 2 them to fudge 3 in 105 
caſe ſubmitted to their e it was ne- 
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ceſſary they ſhould have the conduct of 
God towards them, as well as theirs to 
him, at once before them. For this pur- 
poſe, he recalls to their remembrance ſome 
of the moſt fignal favours of his provi- 
denee; particularly their deliverance out 
of Egypt, their ſettlement in the land 
of Canaan, and the friendly appearances 
he had' often made in their behalf againſt 
their enemies. He inſtances one, which 
duly attended to, could not fail to have a 
happy influence upon them, viz. his fa- 
vourable interpoſition to defeat the mali- 
cious deſigns of Balak, King of Moab, 
who according to a cuſtom very frequent 
among the heathen, had ſent for Balaam 
to curls Iſrael, before he would take the 
field againſt them; 3 and thus, accord- 
ing to the impious and equally fooliſh 
fuperſtition of thoſe early times, thought 
th ſecure to himſelf A 0 over 
em. 2 


2 e a that ſerious mood i in- 
to which Iſrael is wrought, by ſo ſolemn 


an 


1 
an appeal to them from God; and of the 
ſenſe they had now obtained of the divine 
diſpleaſure againſt them, by a comparative 
view of the divine conduct and their own, 
they Fare made, with anxious concern to in- 
quire (each as it were for himſelf) © where- 
with all ſhall I come, &c.“ ver. 6, 7. And 


conſidering the character of this people and 
| their 


8. I am ſenſible that a very different turn is given to 
theſe words, by ſome writers of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
merit. Doctor Butler, in his Sermon on the character 
of Balaam, ſuppoſes the enquiry, ver. 6, 7. to be made 
not by Iſrael, but Balak ; and that, in conſequence of - 
the diſappoinment he dreaded, from the return which 
Balaam had made to him, after pretending to conſult 
God upon the part he ſhould act. Balak had ſent for 
Balaam to curſe. Iſrael, not doubting | but this curſe 
would be efeQual : Balaam apologizes. for himſelf in 
refuling this, by alledging that God had Sy forbid- 
den him to $92 it. | | i 


FTbe Dr. Poms to have imagined, that Balak ache 
that the offer made to Balaam did not pleaſe him; that 
he expected a higher, and might only pretend the diffi- 
: cuſty he was under as a ſham to bring Balak to his terms; 
and therefore he ſuppoſes the inquiry to be made by 
Balak, and the anſwer to be returned by Balaam But 
to me it "appears moe natural to ads the queſtion 

D 2 put 
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theirproneneſs to ſuperſtition, nothin gcould 


be more natural than the manner in which 
they expreſs their anxious concern upon 
this occaſion. The 8th verſe contains the 
return which God, or the Prophet by 
commiſſion from him, made to this inquiry, 

| | bee 


put (or repreſented * by Iſrael, and the anſwer given 
to it by the prophet. A due attention to the deſign of 
the ſolemn addreſs, in which we find both, ſeems to favour 
this conjecture. What the Prophet aimed at was to 
bring Iſrael to a proper ſenſe of their ſins, and thereby 
to a reformation. For this purpoſe, he deſires them to 
confider the various inftances of the divine kindneſs to 
their nation inancient time, and particularly in the caſe of 
the attack meditated upon them by Balak. He deſires them 
to conſider the whole of the tranſaction, that they might 
know the righteouſneſs, or rather, as it might be rendered 
(for ſo it is in many other places, as Pſ.xxiv.5. Pſ. xxxvi. 
11. Pf. li. 16.) the mer, favour or loving kindneſs of 
God. And then, upon recalling to the remembrance of 
Iſrael this ſcene of goodneſs and mercy to them, they are 
introduced, with admirable beauty, as immediately cap- 
tivated by it, and led to enquire how they might avert 
the diſpleaſure and. recover the favour of God. N 
with ſhall I come,” &c. To which this anſwer is re- 
turned: He hath ſhewed thee,” &c, In this view, 5 
words are all at onc relieved ofthat obſcurity, which in 
any other, hangs * them, and the meaning is plain 
nd natural. | 


[ 37 J 
in which, while he corrects a moſt danger- 
ous miſtake into which they had fallen, 


ſets them right as to the courſe they ought 
to follow; and ſhews how ready God is to 


diſcover the acceptable manner of ſerving 
im, to thoſe who ſincerely enquire after the 
knowledge of it, with an honeſt intention 
to obſerve it. 


In the analyſis I have given of theſe 
paſſages of ſacred Hiſtory, I have not fo 
much as attempted a minute particularity. 
My deſign did not require it. All I aimed 


at, was to take notice only of what tended 


to the illuſtration of the manner obſerved 


by the facred writers, under the Old Teſta- 


ment diſpenſation, in inculcating religious 


inſtruction. To the above ſpecimens of 


their manner, I might eaſily add many. 
But theſe may ſuffice as an abundant proof 
of it, and as a recommendation of that which 


the Chriſtian divine ſhould follow as far 
as circumſtances will admit. 
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But here, I am aware, it will be aſked; 
ee, „l. the method of inculcating virtue, 
% from the illuſtration of character and 
4 hiſtory, be of ſuch importance, why do 
He not find it more frequently e | 
fie Jobs wal eee, | 


70 this it may be N that a re- 
| 83 to the circumſtances of the times, e 
the character of the people among whom he 
preached, neceſſarily obliged our Lord fre- 
quently to vary his method: To theſe he al- 
ways adapted it: He found the Jews, not only 
under the power of the groſſeſt ignorance, 
but alſo of the ſtrongeſt prejudices, in 

things relating to Religion, and particularly 
to the character of the Meſſiah, eee . 
 -<ignof his appearance in the world. Their 
ignorance muſt be removed and their pre- 

4 Judices overcome, before he could hope for 
any. ſucceſs with them in inculcating the 


85 practice of virtue, and a ſituation. ſuch as 


they were then placed i in, did not admit of 


one uniform method of inſtruction. It 


Was Oy” has his plan ſhould: be di- 
verſified 


39 J | 
diverſified according to the change he found 
in the temper and diſpoſition of his hearers, 
and accordingly we find ĩt was ſol. 


Our Saviour's perſonal miniltry'x was con- 
' fined to the people of the Jews, and there- 
fore, as they had the writings of the Old 

Teſtament in the higheſt veneration and 

eſteem, we find him, not only often 
appealing to theſe in ſupport. of his 
miſſion and character, and deriving the 
ſtrongeſt evidence of both from them; 
but alſo ſometimes making the hiſtory of 
their nation and anceſtors,. the very text 
of his public diſcourſes, when circum- 
ſtances afforded him a proper opportu- 
nity of improving it in this manner. Is 
not his Sermon on the Mount (of a all the 
diſcourſes of his, which we have on record, 
the moſt large and complete) both a an in- 
ſtance a and a proof of vs ? 


His great deſign in it is, to give man- 
kind juſt notions of the nature of true hap- 


l See Dr. Gerard' » Diſſertations « on Subjects, &c. | 
Pe: pineſs, 


11 
pineſs, and the courſe they ſhould purſue 
for the attainment of it. This was the 
more neceſſary at that period, becauſe not 
only the Jews in general, but even his diſ- 
ciples alſo, ſeem to have been in a groſs 
- miſtake with reſpe& to both. They fan- 
cied the perfection of happineſs, at leaſt in 
this world, to be reſerved for the Meſſiah's 
Kingdom; and that an advancement to the 
poſts of honour, power, pleaſure and pro- 
fit in it, was all that was neceſſary to put 


them in poſſeſſion of 1 it. Upon this prin- 


ciple, how frequent, how keen, were the 
diſputes of ambition the conteſt for rank 
and precedence, even among the members 
of the ſacred College, notwithſtanding al! 
the pains of their divine Maſter to > direct 

N ambition to nopler ee * 


Many reasons of prudence male 1 it im- 
proper for him, ſo early as this, to declare 
himſelf without reſerve, upon the nature 
and conſtitution of that kingdom which 
he was about to erect in the world. His 
countrymen, to whom he preached, were 
a TEL | \ 4 4 not 
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not yet prepared for an open and full infor- 
mation upon theſe points. What he taught 
them however, might, had it been duly 
attended to, have removed many of the 
- prejudices, and corrected many of the errors 
which theyentertained concerning them. In 
the proſecution' of the defign he propoſed to 
himſelf in this divine diſcourſe, he was natu- 
rally led to make ſome ſevere ſtrictures upon 
the doctrines and practice of the Scribes and 


Phariſees; and that not onlybecauſe bothwere 


corrupt in themſelves, but were alſo of the 
moſt dangerous tendency, by the effect which 
they were calculated to have upon others. 


And what gave theſe men ſo great an in- 


. fluence, was the reputation they had ac- 
quired among the people; the one, by pre- 
tences to high improvements in the know- 


ledge; the other, to, equally high refine- 


ment in the practice of Religion; and both, 
by their flaming zeal for, and blazing pro- 
—_ of it. 


* 


Our Lock like a teacher come from God, 


animated by an-unſhaken regard for his ho- 


nour and the true happineſs of mankind, 
| ſets 


| 
| 
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ſets himſelf, through the whole of this ex- 
_cellent Sermon, to expoſe the ignorance of 
the one and the hypocriſy of the other; and 
to ſhew how;unkfit any muſt be to guide in 
Religion, who. like them, could make 
every thing, even the moſt ſacred, meanly 
truckle to their pride, avarice and ambition. 
For this, purpoſe he does not give into ge- 
neral declamation, unſupported by proof 
he enters into the detail. Ina variety of the 
moſt important caſes, he points out the 
corrupt gloſſes and falſe comments they had 
put upon the moral Law, by which they 
endeavoured, if not to ſet mankind entirely 
free from the xeſtraints of it, at leaſt 
greatly to weaken them; and by the inter- 
pretation he gives of- it, he vindicates it's 
honour, by giving juſt notions of the nature, 
extent and obligations of i it, and thus re- 
ſtores it's horn again. . 


"From this general ne and it is no more, 
of this moſt juſtly admired diſcourſe, it is 
abundantly evident, *that the plan, and the | ; 
Säge ee of it, are taken from 
n ſome 


2 1 , 


11 
ſome well known hiſtory and characters, 


and that theſe are pitched upon as better 
calculated to explain the nature, and enforce 


the obligations of the great truths con- 


tained in it, than any elaborate enn 


CE, could * menen ue 


This is not the only diſcourſe of o our irLond 
which ſeems to. have been formed upon 


this plan. We have but few diſcourſes of 


his, ſo large as this, on record. But of 
thoſe we have, there are ſcarce any in which 
inſtances of this manner are not to be 
wen 985 The e of the Old Teſta» 

ment 


$ n e 5 
are in the leaſt acquainted with the Jewiſh Hiſtory, that 


our Lord, in this diſcourſe, has a plain reference to ſe- 


veral parts of it, in the illuſtration of the ſubjects which 
fall under his conſideration? Could there remain a 


doubt upon this point, it might be eaſily removed, by 


ſhewing the reader what this Hiſtory ſays, of the heayy 


burdens which the Scribes and Phariſees impoſed upon 


others ; of the phylaQeries which they wore; of the titles 


 ofdiſtinRion which they ſo much affected; of the ſaluta- 
tions in the public places which theycourted; ofthe ſpecious 
forms of devotion which they practiſed; of the nice diſtigc- 
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ment was not large enough to afford ſub- 
jects for the many occaſions, and the va- 
Hons which they deviſed with reſpect tooaths; of their ſcru- 
pulous exactneſs in the leſs, and their ſhameful neglect 
in the greater, matters of Religion; and of their fondneſs 
PEI, nt the: EO about the ove nog 
| \ Lake. xx. 1 Ss a yp ab a. proof, 
a not only of the poſſibility, but alſo of the certainty, of 

a Reſurrection; not from abſtract reaſoning, but by an 
appeal to eee eee and the 
moſt fair and juſt deduction from thence. And if it 
e be confidered that the Sadducees, with whom our Lord 
reaſoned at this time, admitted only the authenticity of the 
five Books of Moſes, as ſome think; or according to 


others, gave them a great preference to the other writings 
of the Old Teſtament, this will not only ſhew the pro- 


-priety of his appeal to them in this caſe, but alſo in a 
great meaſure account for his referring to no other part 
of the ſacred hiſtory upon this point, which very pro- 
bably he would have rue nn been for eir- 
8 ATGHENT : 
Every one, te with attention RvR the Goſpels, 

which contain the hiſtory of our Lord's life, will obſerve 
many more inſtances (ſuch as Matth. xii. 1—8.” Matth. 
- Axiti. Mark vii. 613. Luke. x. 25—37. Luke. xi. 37 
51. Luke, xvii. 20. to the end, &c.) of an applica- 
tion of hiſtorical Relations to the purpoſe of Religious 
inſtruction, and that in a manner which feems to indi- 
ente the high opinion he had of the importance and uſe- 

fulneſs 


1 45 ] 
riety of circumſtances in which he was 


led to diſcourſe to the people; had he even 


been inclined to have borrowed. them from 
thence. Is it not therefore obſervable, that 
when a ſubject did not occur from the ſa- 
cred text, ſuited to his purpoſe, he 
formed his diſcourſes ' upon ſome of the 
hints ſuggeſted to him from the circum- 
ſtances in which he was placed? So fond was 
he of this manner of inſtruction The ſcene. 
around him, the converſation he had been 
himſelf, or heard others engaged in, or 
ſome incident he was informed of, fur- 


niſhed very often, both the occaſion and 


illuſtration of o of his moſt e 
eee N. : 55 


and practice. 


* Matth. vi. 25-34. Our Lord having found it ne- 


ceſſary to guard his 1 iſciples againſt an anxious care about 
what might be 


appeal to what they ſaw every day happen ia the animal 


and vegetable kingdoms. And if we ſuppoſe (which 


. very probably was the caſe) that the hint of this illuſtra- 


tion was ſuggeſted by the flying of birds and the produe- | 


tions 


fulneſs of this method of 3 religious knowledge 


ed, the neceſlary, ſupplies of Life, 


ſhews them that ſuch an anxiety was altogether unrea- 
ſonable and groundleſs, This he does by a beautiful 


. 


* 


K 
Lay of fuch advantage does he fem to 


ave eonfidered this method, that when 


real Hiftory- was wanting, or perhaps a 


Prudent regatd to che violent prejudices of 


the people forbad bim to uſe it, he had fe- 
courſe to Patable and Aﬀegory : A ſpecies 
e inſtruction, Im which the : rang ar 


» R777 3 5113 cont oct bein ; 
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Ins af ad oeradi e him, and his 
e is particular beauty in the peſſage. 


ah. W 22 . The conteſt among the War 
denee introduced this diſcoutſe, the evident de- 


fign of which is to inculcate humility. _ And nothing can 


be more beautiful than the manner in which our 'Lord 


does this. te calls a little child who was in the” com: 


pany to him, and from thence takes occaſion to recum- 
mend an imitation of the temper and conduct of children 
in meekneſs,: cad or, . and an indifference for 


what are commonly IE the great * of the Peer 
* 8 ou ee rus EO | | 


Jb. vi. 4552805 he _ reader „Ger are 


that it was the reflection upon the miraculous manner in 
25 our "Lott had fed five thouſand, — | 


ich flocked around him in conſequence of this, which 
introduced this ſublime diſcoiltſe, wherein hé takes oe- 
caſion to caution bis heaters againſt che indulgence of 


thoſe worldly views for he future, from rom which teh 


4 
— — * 
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being founded, if not in matter of fact, 
yet in veriſimilitude, and the whole fo 
wrought up as to produce many 'of the 
effects of genuine Hiſtory, it may be ſaid 
to partake of the nature of it. And if to 
this we add, what I humbly think is far 
from being improbable, that many of the 
Parables uſed by our Lord were founded on 


hiſtory, or real life, though an uncommon 


delicacy and pradence made him dreſs it 


up, or "If \ eo will, diſguiſe a" in this 


Ay) 


no followed him, * to ſpeak of bimnſelf e the pe. 
tapher of the Bread of Life. "WM 


55 al. 20, Ke. Tho vilt bf Gin: Gzecks, who 
being proſelytes either of: the gate or of "righteouſneſs, 


had come up to Jeruſalem to join in the celebration 7 


the Paſſover, gave occaſion to the following diſcourſe of 


our Lord, than which nothing could be better ſuited to their | 
circumſtances, or better calculated, from the report they 
would make to their countrymen at their return home, to 


prepare them for Siving a candid and attentive hearing 


to the Apoſtles, when, in the courſe of their miniſtryz | 


they ould] come n . 


46 114028 31. A 
Tbeſe are en few of the many inſtances . 

be quoted, i in, Ma Wl our Fan but they may ſuf- 

fice, ; 


— 


manner, 
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manner, it will not only account for his 
uſing hiſtorical incidents more frequently, 
but conſidering the circumſtancs in which 
he was placed, give a particular grace and. 
gags 4, the manner which he ee 
Ae is e 
And as: .to = PR their 5 
ang the firſt period of their Miniſtry, 
and while it was confined to Judea, being 
very ſimilar to their Lord's, the ſame rea- 
ſons which influenced his manner of teach- 
ing, muſt have had a conſiderable influence 


g pen theirs. 8 


oh Accorgh OE; it maybe W that 
when tlley preached tb, or reaſoned with 
the 5 "the only people to whom an 
8 appeal to ſeripture hiſtory could have any 
; propriety in that early period) they com- 
monly did both, from the writings of their 
own Prophets, which they had in the 
higheſt eſteem. Witneſs the noble defence 
which Stephen, and after him, Peter and 
Jan's ana 1. nere and of their own 
10 conduct 


- 


Ls 
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conduct with reſpect to it f. And to theſe 
I might add ny more een r in 
„Ein. 


When, after che Reſurrection of their 
Lord, the ſphere of their miniſtrations be- 
came greatly enlarged, and their commiſſion 
led moſt of them to labour among the Gen- 
tiles, it needs ſcarce. be obſerved that in 
ſuch a ſituation, there would have been the 
greateſt impropriety in this manner among 
them, till firſt they had eſtabliſhed the au- 
thority of the ſacred writings, and accord- 4 
ingly we do not find that they fo muth as . 
attempted it. In their epiſtolary writings 
it could ſtill leſs ge looked for. Theſe ge- 
nerally took their riſe from ſomething pe- 
culiar in the circumſtances of the ſociety of 
| Chriſtians or individvals to whom they were 
addreſſed, and therefore could but Ou | 
admit of thismethod of en 7 8 


But had i it Hons — ſeldomer uſed by 
— our Lord and his Apoſtles my: it really 


* 
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was, there is one thing that abundantly 
declares their ſentiments with reſpect to 
the propriety of it, when Chriſtianity is 


eſtabliſhed, and that is, the great number of | 


hiſtorical facts, and variety of circumſtan- 
ces attending them, which are conſigned to 
writing. Why ſo much particularity i in the 
narrative of both, if it was not intended 

from thence to ſuggeſt a rich fund, not 


only of private meditation, but alſo of pub- 


lic inſtruction ? Abſtracting from ſome 
ſuch deſign as this, a hiſtory much more 
general, 'than that which we have in rand 
Er arora oe hav aer, b 9% 4 


bats Dd. n 3 
113 12 


pon ones Fe: 1 ade ed a 


tention we conſider the part our Lord has 


acted in the character of a public teacher, | 


we ſhall find, that in his own conduct, he 


exhibited an example of the greateſt 


| wiſdom and propriety in the manner of in- 


ſtruction, which he obſerved in the infant 


ſtate of his Church; and 1 in the teils 9 4 
with which his Hiſtory abounds, bas ſug⸗ 


geſted to the miniſters of his religion the 
. 4 e „ 0 > $8" 10 a i 2 moſt 


i 88 3 
moſt uſeful hints for the direction of the 


courſe they ought to eee in the future 
eden of i it. 


s E 1 Oo W u. 


| o the ohne ari * from an Atten- 
tian tre the n Model of Wella: 
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recommending virtue from an illuſ- 
tition of ſcripture hiſtory and characters, 
than the practice of the ſacred writers in 
this reſpect, as f as circumſtances would 
admit, it ought, with all thoſe who are en- 
gaged in the ſame laudable deſign, to be of 
weight Wee to gene ned ni 
tion of it, | 
? 0 PR bins of this bh of a 
ſtruction is not without the approbation of 
writers of the moſt diffinguiſhed judgment 
| and taſte, af e antient and modern times, 


* 
* 
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Among the antients I need mention no 
more than Plato. His ſole example is ſuf- 
ficent recommendation of ſuch-a' manner. 
And does not every one, who is in the leaſt 
acquainted with his writings, know, that 
the moſt celebrated of his moral pieces, are 
generally introduced with ſome remarkable 
fragment of hiſtory, which, at once, - ſerves 
as the baſis of his diſcourſe, and gives a 
8 hag illuſtration to it ? 


Ake Conte nich . | 
hiſtorical/ painting, when drawn by the 
pencil of the celebrated Maſters in that 
art, holds equally trye with reſpect to. thoſe 
pieces which are done by the pen of the 
Chriſtian Orator.· The beſt way (ſays he) 
in my opinion, to ſymboliae moral and 
* abſtra& things, is to repreſent particular 
events. For example, what can better 


_ _<-expreſs. a Hero's love towards his 


| 2 than the virtuous Decius, conſe- 
_ «<-crating himſelf Holdiy to the infernal 


e HGods, to: ſecure; victory to his country- 


ts Den over l enemies ? What finer em- 
n | blem 


* 
3 
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blem can we deſire of emulation; and an 
«© inſatiable thirſt for glory, than Julius 
« KCæſar, + weeping before the ſtatue of 
Alexander, in the temple of Hercules at 
„ Gades; of the inconſtancy of Fortune, 
* than Marius fitting on the ruins of Car- 
* thage, and receiving, inſtead of acclama- 
5 tions of an army, joyfully ſaluting him 
Imperator, orders from a Lictor of Six- 
© tilius to quit Africa? Such repreſentations 
as theſe require no commentary. iy 
carry their e eee en | 

« them ” ITY 


| To the ſame purpbſe with the former, and 
equally in point, is the opinion of the critic 
we have had occaſion to mention once and 
again before, Speaking of moral Poetry, 
whether Epic or Dramatic, he obſerves, 
That, beſides making a deeper impreſ-, _ 
TO « ſion than can be made by cool reaſoning, 
| «.it does not fall ſhort of reaſoning, in af- 
« fording conviction. The natural con- 


8 Count Algstorti's Effi on Painting. 
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© nexion of vice with miſery, and of virtue 


cc ſtating a fact, as well as by urging an 


argument. Let us aſſume, for example, 
* the following moral truths; that diſcord 
« among the chiefs renders ineffectual all 
common meaſures ; and that the, conſe- 
ü quences of a ſlightly founded quarrel, 


c foſtered. by pride and arrogance, are not 


* leſs” fatal than thoſe of the greateſt in- 
« jury. Theſe truths may be inculcated 


«Gy the quarrel between Agamemnon and' 
Achilles at the ſiege of Troy. ||”. 


"The celebrated Mr. Rollin, in his ob- 


ſetvations on the manner of ſtudying the | 
| facred Hiſtory, ſeems greatly to approve 
of this method &; and in the account he 
gives us of the Government of Colleges, 


he favours us with the opinion of M. de. 
Fenelon upon this ſubject: It deſerves to 


© { Elements e v. II. p. 372. 
| Belles Lettres. V. III. p. 94. Edit, 35. 
=: * > en? | N 
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be quoted. His words are, © The ſtories 
ti of the Old Teſtament are not only pro- 
© per to awaken the curioſity of children, 
« but by diſcovering to them the original 
*« of their Religion, they lay the founda- 
tions of it in their minds. A perſon 
« muſt be profoundly ignorant of the ſpi- 
«« rit of Religion not to ſee that it is wholly 
e hiſtorical. It is by a texture of wonder- 
ful facts, that we learn it's eſtabliſhment, 
* it's perpetuity, and all that we are to be- 
« lieve and practiſe, It muſt not be ima- 
„ gined that we have an inclination to en- 
- 09 gage young perſons to enter deep into 
be the knowledge of it, by laying before 
them all theſe ſtories. They are ſhort, 
various, and calculated to pleaſe perſons 
*« of the dulleſt underſtanding. God. who 
knows better than any other the ſpirit of 
te the Man whom he has formed, has placed 
Religion in popular facts, which are ſo far 
" 3 overcharging the ſimple, that they 
<< affiſt them in conceiying and retaining 
= the myſtery | of it §. The writers of 
* | $ Belles Lanes, V. Iv. p. 31h © 5 
5 4 Wes. E 4 5 that 


1 

that admirable moral collection, The Spec- 
tator, are diſtinguiſhed for this manner of 
compoſition. All the writers of Tragedy 
and Romance go upon the ſame principle. 
And even among divines, there have not 
been wanting ſome, who have given their 
opinion in favour of this 1 

| er ſome of their Sermons. i 


It is true, many af ee 
tempted ſomething in this way, ſeem ra- 
ther to have been led into it, as it were, by 
accident, than from any ſettled opinion of 
it's ſuperior excellence to the other me- 
thods, which are gommonly-: practiſed. 

There 558 Eos = ak wel 
and Jearned Archbiſhop of Guabray I, 
Biſhop Hall 5, and ſome even ne 

—_ Pe OT HAR h | 
| - But 

I Dialog. op Ebel. 9.9. | 7 

 { Contemplations on | Hiſtorical Pages of the Oh 
and New Teſtament. | 


Pr. rene . in this way in 
one or two Sermons to Young Men. 


| Thoſe 
* * | 
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But however great the authority of theſs 
names may be, I would not chuſe to re- 
. commend this ſcheme of inſtruction merely 
from a regard to them. Let us but ma- 


Thoſe formed upon this plan, are perhaps none of the 

leaſt valuable of his diſcourſes; and though not purſued 
ſo far in this tract as might have been done, ſhew what 
noble ſcope for the -m * 
hearers the ſubject afforded him. 


To each of his Sermons, in the calle Aion publiſhed 
under the above-mentioned title, he has annexed a va- 
riety of ſtriking Anecdotes, Could theſe bave been 
wrought into the body of the diſcourſes, they would per- 
haps have appeared with more beauty and propriety, and 
had a better effect. But I own it would be dangerous to 
encourage the introduction of many anecdotes from pro- 
 phane hiſtory into our ſermons, becauſe the judgment 

and taſte Nr e 
A of them. 


A e eee wrong 
choice or application of them, it can be no objection 
againſt the ſcheme we recommend. Nay, I cannot con- 
clude this note without obſerving, that I do not remem- 
ber eber to have heard theſe Sermons mentioned, but they 
were commended for the Anecdotes ſubjoined to them, 
recommend might be made, if properly exgcuted. | 


Lb iS 
» Sk > 
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turely confider the matter, and we ſhall 
find that it contains it's own recommenda- 
tion, in the advantages which reſult from 
it—Advantages, ſome of - which reſpect the 


preacher ; and ſome, the e 3 beſides 
thoſe of a EFT, nature. i . 


Wich 9 to 8 is it not 
E adapted to furniſh him with the 

richeſt, yea indeed an inexhauſtible fund 
of the moſt pertinent materials, for illuſ- 
trating, adorning, or enforcing his ſubject 
with the greateſt adyantage ? Whether he is 
to recommend any virtue, or diſſuade from 
any vice, he is, by theſe means, enabled to 
paint the beauties of the one and the defor- 
Tities of the other, as ĩt were from real life ; 
and ſo to do both with greater advantage 
than he tould-poflibly have done in any other 
way. Viewed in this light, virtue and vice 
appear, in a manner embodied ; fo that the 
moral painter can trace the features, ang hit 


_ the likeneſs, with the utmoſt preciſion and 
-exaQneſs, and thus give the copy he draws, 
all the relemblance to the life or original 
it can 2 85 What I rich 

field 
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field has the ſacred Hiſtory afforded for the 
pencils of a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, &c ? 
Who can behold ſome of the pieces done 
by theſe maſterly hands, and ſee how the 
canvas glows with expreſſion, but muſt, 
while they admire their happy art and ſkill, 
ſecretly bluſh that. they have themſelves 
never attempted any thing ſimilar, in an- 
other ſpecies of painting analogous to this ? 


The Painter endeavours, by the eye, to 
find his way to the heart. The Orator 
principally by the ear. The eye, it is 
true, conveys the quickeſt and moſt delicate 
perceptions into the mind; but the ear is 
alſo capable of exciting very ſoft and tender 
feelings; and the Orator, by the means of 

both, which he may happily unite, has his 
audience in a manner at his command. Wit- 
neſs the wonders which have been done by a 
Demoſthenes at Athens, and a Cicero at Rome. 
And what ſhould hinder the Chriſtian Ora- 

tor to have a fimilar influence upon his 
hearers, did he but attend to, and know 
how to improve the advantages with which 

316 EO r he 
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he is furniſhed from that very religion, 
which it is his buſineſs. to teach? 


But perhaps i it may not be difagregable to 
the reader to enter a little into the detail, 
and by ſome inſtances, to prove and illuſ- 


| trate the above obſervations. 


Were che Chriſtian Divine to attempt a 


. proof of adivine Superintendance; and of the 


wiſdom and goodneſs, as well as power, with 
which it is conducted, what noble ſcope 
is afforded for the ſeveral parts of this de- 
ſign, from an attentive conſideration of the 
Hiſtory, of Joſeph ? Among other valuable 


purpoſes which it is calculated to anſwer, 


it was no doubt recorded to be a noble 
illuſtration of this 1 important truth of Reli- 


gion: And to this end it is admirably ſub- 


ſervient. For who can trace the ſeyeral 


vricifſitudes through which he paſſed, and 


obſerve the order of their ſucceſſion, but 


| muſt, now when the event has unravelled 
the whole defi gn, diſcern, the cleareſt ſtric- 
' tures of conſummate. wiſdom in each of 


ome. The end which Providence aimed 


at, 


. > 
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at, in the whole of this complicated ſcheme, 
- was his elevation to the poſt of the higheſt 
honour and truſt in Egyyt, next to Pharoah, 
that thereby he. might become the happy 
inſtrument of preſerving a people, who 
were afterwards to be honoured with the 
ſacred Oracles, and by preſerving alive the 
knowledge and religion of the true God in 
the world, were gradually to prepare it for 
the laſt and moſt perfect diſpenſation of i it 
wich Was to be offered to Weſt. 75 


| Tale any part of this vaſt and compli- 
cated ſcheme of Providence ſeparately, and 

there appears nothing very wonderful in 
it: Or, if there be any thing that ſtrikes 
you, it is the ſeeming hardſhip and ſeve- 
rity which Joſeph met with. Abſtractedly 
confidered, the tendency of them is to lead 
into unfavourable. concluſions againſt a 
divine Providence in general, or the man- 
ner 1 it's ua in ONO. 


| But taken in their connexion (and a a con- 
—_— there evidently appears betwixt 


= them) | 


7 


\ 
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them) what a beautiful 9obole do they form ? 
When the cloud is diſpelled, in which the 
deſign of Proviqence was enveloped to ſecure 
the accompliſhment of it, how muſt we ad- 
mire the propriety,” of what perhaps our 
ignorance pronounced a blunder ? With 
What amazing dignity does the conduct of 
= God, nowit is unfolded, appear in the whole 
of this matter? Though encircled with 
light; yet he is concealed from human view 
by impenetrable darkneſs. He goeth by, 
and we ſee him not: He worketh on the 
right hand and on the left, and we perceive 
bim not; and maketh our very ignorance 
fſubſervient to the execution of his plans, ö 
Which our knowledge of them might ker 


ener e a8 te N eh 
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* 55 8 plan of Fe fo . it 
is diſcovered to us in this valuable piece 
of, Hiſtory, let us now turn our atten- 


tion to the character of the illuſtrious 
Juoſeph, who makes the principal figure in 


it; and how many excellent hints does it 
* chat * be ä by the 


; Preacher, 
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Preacher, for the mu of Region and 
Yer Pr, 


© Fo: do jultice to ſuch a character by 3 
proper delineation of it, would require a 
maſt maſterly hand, a delicate pencil, the 
the fineſt e and the e {kill in 
tying them 995 dc B 1139 

ee cen is not. * I aim at, 

were I equal to the taſk: My deſign does not 

3 lead me ſo much as to make the attempt. 

All have in view is no more than to make 

uw few ſtrictures upon it, from the account 
e have « of i it in the hiſtory | before u e a 


1 


1 'T he 0000 writers draw characters i in F 
manner peculiar to themſelves. They tell us 
what the good men they celebrate were, only 
by letting us know what they did. Let us 
then attend to this illuſtrious Perſohage; il-- 
luſtrious indeed by birth, but rendered {till 
more ſo by his noble behaviour : : Let us, 
1 fay, attend him through ſome of thoſe 
ace ſcenes Lg hich he 205 | 


4 th * 1 
* . 
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ſed, and how can we but admire and learn 
from his conduct in each of them? During 
the firſt period of his life, we find little re- 
markable concerning him, but his ſuffer- 
ings. The firſt time we find him diſtin- 
guiſhed by the noble manner of his 'beha- 
viour, is when the paſſion which His miſtreſs 
entertained for him, opened to him, by the 
2 gratification | of it, the proſpect of a ſpeedy 
elevation to honour'and preferment, with- 
out the leaſt riſque of a diſcovery of the 
means by which he ſhould be raiſed to it. 
In theſe cifcumſtances how does he, with 
2 firmneſs of foul, which nothing but Re- 
ligion could inſpire, and Which beſpeaks a a 
ſtrength of virtue uncommon in his juve- 
nile Jeats, deſpiſe the moſt flattering hopes 
that could be given him, when they could 
only be indulged at the expence of his in- 
nocence f Penetrated with a belief of Deity, 
a ſenſe of honour and a facred regard td the 
diQates of conſcience, how does he, with 
a reſolution that will ever do honour tohis 
memory, prefer the favour of his 'God to 
9 a Wanton ; and the pleaſures 

+ Which 


= + 
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which ariſe from conſcious innocence, to 

thoſe, which are only to be obtained by 

criminal indulgence? How can J do this 

evil, &c. An appeal this to her conſcience, 

Which in the circumſtances of the caſe, car- 

. ries a remarkable beauty in it, a ſharp re- 

proof of her impudence, and a ſpirited in- 

timation of his determined purpoſe to 

withſtand every attempt ſhe could Fb 
158 to corrupt his n, 


Trained up in the ſchobl f adverſity, 


* and under it's painful but wholeſome 


diſcipline improved in virtue, let us now 
- , ® behold him advanced to the higheſt ho- 

nours in Egypt next to Pharoah, and be- 
1 eome the Foy” Miniſter of his court, 


| Often have we ſeen thoſe who have ſtood 
firm under the ſhocks of adverſity, ſoft- 
ened and corrupted by the pleaſures of proſ- 
perity, elated with pride, unfeeling to the 
diſtreſſes of others, and unmindful of all 
but themſelves. But ſo much the reverſe 
of this was the caſe of Joſeph, that his 
Vor. II. + i elevation, 


4 o 


8 | 
4 * 
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ww 


elevation, which ſerved to render his con- 
duct more conſpicuous, ſerved alſo to ren- 
* it more illuſtrious, and to ſet it off with 

grace > and beauty. In the high rank 


* 


in which he is now placed, with what 


dignity does he appear as a Prime Miniſter? 
With what humanity, as a fellow ſubje& ? 


How does he happily unite the character of 


the courtier and the honeſt man; and 
happy i in ſerving both at the ſame time, 
ſhew an equally prudent regard to the ho- 
nour of his Prince . the intereſts of the 
fh .- /\\ #-. - 

. 
8 How different the . of Nn eee 


as a courtier, from the c of a courtier, as drawn by 


the maſterly hand of the Baron de Monteſquieu, *Ambi- 
tion (ſays he) joined to idleneſs, and baſeneſs to pride; 


e aA deſire of obtaining riches without labour, and an aver- 


ſion to truth; flattery, .treaſon, perfidy, violation of 
os engagements, contempeofcivil duties, fearof theprince's 
„virtue, hope from his weakneſs, but above all a per- 
<< petual ridicule caſt upon virtue, are, I think, the cha- 
. «© racteriſticks by which moſt courtiers, in all ages and 
© countries, have been conſtantly diſtinguiſhed. ” Spirit 
of Laws. V. I. B. III. chap. 5. See from this contraſt, to 
what dignity Religion can exalt a character, even that 
which perhaps of all others, ſtands moſt expoſed to cora 
ruption, from the temptations that are inſeparable from it. 


* b * * 
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I might alſo obſerve that, during his re- 
fidence and power at the Egyptian court, 
a favourable opportunity offered itſelf of 


gratifying his reſentment- (if he had any) 


upon his perfidious and unnatural brethren, 
for their more than barbarous treatment of 
him in his younger years: An opportunity 
Which another, of a ſpirit leſs noble and 
' generous, would have graſped at; but which 
only ſerved to ſhew the pleaſure, which 
ſuperior to every thing mean, little or baſe, 


he took in indulging the overflowing bene- 


"i volence of his heart towards them. 
| ; * 


But to * over this and ſeveral other 
intereſting ſcenes of his life, which I might 


take notice of from the hiſtory we have of 


it, let what I have obſerved above ſerve as 
a ſpecimen of my deſign. 


What a variety and dignity appear in this 


character ? Who can attend to it and not be 


charmedwithit; ſocharmedas tobefiredwith 


an ambition of imitating it in thoſe things, 
which fall within their ſphere and reach ? 
E's Muit 


| 
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Muſt he not be. deficient in true taſte, as 
well as in real goodneſs, who does not ad- 
mire the excellence of his conduct; and 
groſſly inattentive, who does not learn from 
it? Conſidered in the view we ſuggeſt, 
this piece of hiſtory is equally edifying and 
entertaining: Can there be any 'method 
thought of, better calculated to gain the 
belief, and fix the impreſſion of ſome of the 
moſt important, truths, than ſuch an ac- 
count of a ſeries of events, all of them re- 
 markable, and as it were, held forth be- 
fore our eyes ? Let us ſuppoſe that God 
had by any of his, prophets, delivered to 
us, in the didactic way, all the inſtructions 
which may be derived from this piece of 
hiſtory, and that we had read them over 
ever ſo attentively, muſt we not be conſcious 
to ourſelves that they would not make the 
ſame impreſſion upon us, as when we are 


taught to read them in real life ? | 


In this way of inſtruction, it may be 
ſaid that God has, as it were, given us a 


proof of the neceſſity of conſideration in Re- 
ligion, 


[6] 


gion, becauſe though the ſerious and atten 
tive may read the moſt uſeful lectures from 
this piece of hiſtory, to others it will only 
ſerve to tickle the fancy, like a well- 
wrought ſtory, and ſo be conſidered 
purely as a piece of entertainment. The 
inſtructions which it ſuggeſts are not too 
deep to be reached by the attentive, and yet 
they are not near enough the ſurface to 
ſtrike the ſuperficial Reader. But to pro- 
ceed. | | 
1 

Were FE Preacher to attempt a proof of 
the excellence of Religion, from the happy 
influence it has upon it's votaries, in ſome 
of the moſt trying ſcenes of life, how could 
| he do it better, than by pointing out ſome 
of the many reviving cordials which it 
miniſtred to Noah, under the banters and 
reproaches of a degenerate age, and the an- 
ticipated proſpect and forebodings of a pe- 
riſhing world; to Abraham, in all the diſ- 
advantages he laboured under from his wan- 
dering and unſettled life, and particularly 
in that moſt affecting ſcene of it, the intended 

ſacrifice 


N 
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facrifice of his darling, his only fon, Iſaac; 
to Job, when borne down under the preſſure 
of the moſt painful and complicated afflic- 
tions ; to Shadrach, &c. under the frowns 
of a proud and enraged Prince, and 
the threatned deſtruction from a fiery fur- 
nace or ravenous lions; to David, under the 
variety of diſtreſſes he paſſed through, 
from the time he left the peaceful ſcenes 
of a rural life, and mounted the throne of 
Iſrael, till that in which he left it to his 
ſon? Were the Preacher to repreſent the 
triumphs of Religion over the ſoft delica- 
cies of pleaſure, even all thefe that a moſt 
magnificent court could afford, with what 
advantage might he do this, froma delinea- 


tion of the conduct of Moſes, the illuſtrious 


Founder of the State and Religion of Iſrael ? 
Can any thing better expoſe the folly of 
truſting to uncertain riches, or of building 
the hopes of happinefs upon a poſſeſſion of 
the good graces and favour of the great, 

than the conſideration of the ſudden fall, 
the unexpected diſgrace, and miſerable end 
of Hamann? In what point of light, can 
the inconſiſtency betwixt an immoderate 


N 


love of the world and a love of religion, in 
one and the ſame perſon, appear more 
ſtrongly than when viewed in the conduct of 
the young man, who came to our Lord, deſi- 
rous of knowing what he ſhould do to in- 
herit eternal Life, but went away ſorrowful 
when he found that there might be ſome 
caſes in which he could not at once hold 
religion and his poſſeſſions, and that in 
ſuch cireumſtances, it was incumbent upon 
him to part with the latter? How odious 
and deteſtable does the nature of pride, hy- 
pocriſy, and uncharitableneſs appear when 
the maſk" is pulled off the oſtentatious 
Phariſee ? Though diſguiſed, they aſſume 
the appearance, and are dignified with the 
name of religious, and thus are ſometimes 
miſtaken for it. What can afford a better 
opportunity of ſhewing, how oppoſite an 
intemperate zeal and perſecuting ſpirit are 
to the genius of the religion of Jeſus, than 
the ſevere rebuke he gave his diſciples, for 
fo much as propoſing to call down fire from 
heaven upon the Samaritans, for an inſtance 
of churliſh inhoſpitality to them and their 

| F 4 Maſter? 
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| Maſter ? To correct a ſpirit of cenſoriouſ- 
neſs and uncharitable judgment, what ex- 
cellent hints are ſuggeſted by our Lord, in 
the ſtory of thoſe who were deſtroyed by 
the fall of the tower of Siloam ? Were one 
to draw the picture of a devout man, what 
_ admirable ſtrictures are afforded in the cha- 
racter of Cornelius, in that reverence and 
weneration for the Deity for which he was 
diſtinguiſhed, and thoſe acts of piety and be- 
neficence in which they expreſſed them- 
ſelves? How amiable does the character 
given of Zacharias and Elizabeth appear, 
and who that attentively. conſiders the de- 
ſcription which the ſacred hiſtorian gives 
of it, can' be at a loſs to illuſtrate the na- 
ture of that true piety, for which they are 
ſo juſtly celebrated ? What an excellent op- 
portunity does the character given by our 
Lord of Nathaniel afford, of unfolding 
that ſingleneſs of heart, and ſimplicity of 
manners, for which the high encomium 
of an Ißraelite indeed, in whom there was no 
guile, was beſtowed upon him And does it 
not ſuggeſt ſome of the walt important 
| hints 
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hints for cultivating this amiable diſpoſi- 
tion of heart and conduct of life? In fine, 
for the inſtances are numberleſs which 1 
might mention, what ample ſcope is afford- 
ed for the recommendation of the virtues 
of a holy life, in the hiſtory we have of 
our Saviour's? What a variety of ſcenes did 
he. paſs through, and with what a noble 
dignity did he act in them all? In his life 
we find an aſſemblage of all thoſe graces 
and virtues which we are required to culti- 
vate and practiſe, and the acquiſition of 
which can become either ornamental to 
our character, or conducive to our hap- 
pineſs. In the perſon of Jeſus, the Deity 
has made the neareſt approach to us our 
preſent ſtate could bear. Unveiled, he 
would be an object too bright for mortals 
to behold. The intellectual eye, as well 
as that of the body, can only perform it's 

proper function, when the degrees of light, 
which are nkceſſary for viſion, are propor- 
tioned to it's ſtrength. Too much, as well 
as too little light, renders it incapable of 
Ale ping, but i in a confuſed manner, the 
objects 
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objects before it. The Deity therefore, to 
give us as perfect an idea of his nature, as 
ours can at preſent form, has been pleaſed 


to temper, as it were, the luſtre of his per- 


fections, with humanity, in the perſon of 
our Lord, and by thus enabling us to con- 
template them, has given us a happy op- 
portunity of acquirin g. by a conſtant imi- 
tation, a growing likeneſs and reſemblance 
to many of them. In what way, there- 
fore, more promiſing of ſucceſs, can the 
Chriſtian Divine either teach the know- 
ledge, or inculcate the practice of virtue, 
than by a frequent illuſtration of the ſeveral 
branches of out Lord's character, which is 
as it were held up to view, to attract atten- | 
tion' uni Auge imitation ? | 
5 211 y wy | 8 'F k 
From the induction I have made of nit. 
torical paſſages, it is eaſy for the attentive 
reader to diſcern how admirably adapted 
they are, by a proper management, to pro- 
mote the purpoſes of Religion, to which we 
took notice they might be applied; and 
therefore, that had our plan of ſermo- 


nizing 
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nizing nothing elſe but this to recommend 
it, it deſerves the attention of the teachers 
of Religion. But beſides theſe, there are 
many other advantages that naturally” re- 
ſult komm! 1 


As it furniſhes the proper materials with 
which to enrich a diſcourſe, fo it affords 
the preacher an excellent, opportunity of 
intereſting the hearts of his hearets, by en- 
abling him to animate as it were every 
thing he ſays, and thus to communicate a 
ſpirit and energy to it, wa it muſt —_ 
othetwifs Wailted. 


Upon this ir he paints; not from mb 
cy, but from real life; and what can give 
more value, as well as expreſſion to all his 
pictures, than this, that they are copies 
which have a reality, not a fiction for their 
original ? 


The preacher ſhould remember that his 
ſole buſineſs is not to inſtruct his hearers. 


He ſhould alſo endeavour to reform them. 
S$5.4 tes For 
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For theſe purpoſes therefore, he muſt not 
only addreſs'the underſtanding, and place 
truth, which is the proper obje of it, in 
ſuch a favourable point of view, as that it 
may be ſeen undiſguiſed, and as it really is, 
but he moſt alſo, if he would command 
their practice, endeavour to work upon and 
intereſt their affections. Nor is there in 
this. any. thing unfair, as ſome, who are 
averſe to this method, would alledge. 
Their views of human nature muſt be very 
imperfect, if not wrong, who can think of 
managing it in any other way. For though 
it is the province of reaſon to direct what 
is proper to be done, the paſſions are the 
ſprings of action, and muſt ſet all in motion, 
and I know no method of ſermonizing that 
may be made more ſubſervient to this valu- 
able purpoſe, than that which it is the de- 
ban of this eſſay to recommend. 


The judgment of the preacher muſt be 
employed in the ſelection of proper ma- 
terials, and in the due order and arrangement 
of them; but to manage theſe ſo as to ſtrike 
g the 
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the mind with due force, to keep up the 
attention, and intereſt the hearts of his hear- 
ers, is in a great meaſure, the province of 
another power, viz. the imagination : A 
power however, which, though it muſt be 
indulged, muſt be alſo check'd, elſe like 
a fiery courſer without a curb, it would 
be apt to lead into the wildeſt excurſions 
imaginable, The method propoſed is well 
calculated to anſwer both theſe ends—To 
raiſe the fancy, where it is not altogether 
dull and languid ; and at the ſame time to 
reſtrain it, when from indulgence it is in 
danger of becoming licentious. For as 
there is no piece of hiſtory we would make 
the ſubject of any moral diſcourſe, but 
muſt abound with ſuch a variety of inci- 
dents, as cannot fail to ſtrike out ſome 
new light to the mind that ſeriouſly conſi- 
ders it, muſt it not alſo, from the connexion 
of it's ſeveral parts, naturally ſerve to call 
back the mind from it's wild flights, when 
it would ſoar into the regions of airy ſpe- 
culation, and to remind it that no flights 
are to be indulged, in which they may looſe 

ſight 
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ſight of their ſubject; no painting to be al- 
lowed, that does not tend to ſet off the 
whole by an agreeable union, and juſt rela- 
tion of the ſeveral parts? In the limning 
art, the whole dexterity does not lie in ad- 
guſting and laying on the colours. The at- 
titude, the proportion, ſymmetry and rela- 
tion of the parts, upon which depends the 
beauty of the whole, reſt in a great mea- 
fure, upon the ſkill of drawing the con- 
tours. Theſe once formed upon the canvas, 
and approved by a well cultivated judg- 
ment and taſte, the Painter's. buſineſs is, 
by properly laying on the colours, 
the light and ſhade, and thus to give his 
piece expreſſion, beauty, perfection. 


1 g 


Theſe obſervations may be transferred 
from the limning to the preaching art, as 
in many reſpects the analogy is very ſtrong 
betwixt them. What contours are in the 
one, the great lines of a character, or piece 
of hiſtory, are in the other. 'The relation 
and connexion of the parts muſt be at- 
tended to. Separated from each other, 
* or 
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or joined by unatural union, what a ſhock- 
_ Ing appearance muſt they make ! Properly 
fitted and adapted, how beautiful and 
comely ! On theſe hints it were eaſy to en- 
large. But enough it is hoped has been 
faid, to evince the juſtneſs of the obſerva- 
tion which they were adduced to ſup- 


port. 


Another advantage the preacher would 
have by a frequent uſe of this method is, 
that it would furniſh him with excellent 
opportunities of expoſing the deformity of 
vice, laſhing it with juſt ſeverity, with= - 
out faſting under the ſuſpicion of a parti- 
cular application intended againſt any of his 
hearers, than which nothing could more ef- 
fectually contribute to prevent his ſuc- 
ceſs. | 


In nothing perhaps, is more knowledge 
of human nature, more prudence and de- 
licacy neceſſary, than in this part of the 
Chriſtian Orator's taſk. A zeal for the ho- 
our of religion, and the moſt important in- 
OR | tereſts 
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tereſts of - mankind, will not allow the 
friends of either to look on with indifference 
at the prevalence of vice. But how to give 
a ſucceſsful check to it, is a queſtion often 
puzzling to the greateſt ſagacity. Know- 
ledge is not more neceſſary, than prudence 
and a wiſe management, in the manner of 


4 attempting 2 reformation. To combat 


the prejudices and vices of mankind ſword 
in hand, is ever unpromiſing of ſucceſs, 
and he muſt be unacquainted with human 
nature who will attempt it in this way. 
The attack ſhould be carried on, rather by 
ſap, than by open affault : The contrary 
method would only ſerye to irritalk, and 
provoke the man's angry paſſions againſt 
his friendly, but in this inſtance, indiſ- 
creet monitor, and by making him con- 
ſider the admonitions given him, as the ef- 
fect of paſſion, rather than of an honeſt zeal 
for religion, defeat the deſign they were in- 
tended to s. | | 


It . chat this! inconveniency 


right be prevented, and all the good ends 


propoſed 
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propoſed by the method we recommend, 
gained in another way — ſuch as by figuring 
out the caſe as poſſible—or by expreſſing 
one's fears, and dropping- a ſuſpicion, that 
it does actually exiſt, without ſo much as 
hinting any thing that might ſeem to point | 
at individuals. Such a method as this, 
where ſcripture. examples or characters to 
the purpoſe cannot be found, is the next 
| beſt, and ſhould not be neglected: But as 
guilt is generally very ſuſpicious, it is not 
improbable that it would immediately take 
the hint, and conſider all as levelled di- 
realy againſt itſelf: W hereas, by the de- 
lineation of a ſcripture character, ſimilar to 
that which he would wiſh'to reform, the 
Preacher has a happy opportunity of ex- 
poſing vice, and the danger of a continued 
indulgence” in it, and by thus engaging 
the man to make the agplication to him- 
ſelf, to bring about a reformation, with- 
out his ſo much as ſuſpecting that he was | 

bc Aa or in the Pacher $ view. 
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Thus the Preacher holds up a glaſs to 
his hearers, in, which they may behold 
their on features, and ſee what manner 
of perſons they are: He conſtitutes them 
judgesof their own eharacter, and by the ſen- 
tence which in a borrowed character they paſs 
upon themſelves, he ext orts a deciſion from 
them, which in any other way, he could not 
have procured, on account of the 3 

of * 5 


In ahis 1 manner it 3 ated, 
when, by commiſſion. from God, he went 
to reprove David King of Iſrael, for the 
heinous fins of adultery and murder, of 
which he had been guilty in the caſe of 
Bathſheba and Uriah. Who but muſt ad- 
mire the addreſs with which the Prophet 
carried on his deſign ?—TIt was equal to it's 
ſucceſs. There was ſcarce any. other, all 
circumſtances conſidered, | by which he 
could, unſuſpected, have had acceſs to the 
heart of this royal offender. The eleva- 
tion to which he was raiſed, and the power 
ef which he was poſſeſſed, would have made 
the want of pradence | in conveying the re- 


proof, 
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proof, equally dangerous to the monitor, 
as it would hive been indelicate to the 
Prince. 


In the mood David then a 
of the object of his wiſhes, by the removal 
of Uriah, and Bathſheba's becoming the 
partner of his bed, he would have taken 
it highly amiſs that any of his ſubjects, 
even thoſe who were clothed with the moſt 
ſacred, character, ſhould dare to diſturb 
him in. the midſt of his pleaſure and jollity. 
The Prophet, therefore, like one well ac- 
quainted with human nature, avoids what- 
ever could make him refuſe an attentive and 
candid. hearing, by making him dread the 


intention of a particular application. And 


when, by a ſimilar caſe which he had figured 
out, and which the King believed to be real, 


he had led him into a fair and unbiafſed 


deciſion, he Men boldly tells him, «© Thou 
s art the Man”, And then, though not be- 
fore, he might boldly tell him fo, becauſe 
then he had the King upon his fide againſt 
the offender ; David againſt himſelf, | 


G 2 R 
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11 is true it may be ſaid, this manner of 
reproof ſeems to have failed in the very 
inſtance particularized, and therefore the 
Prophet is obliged to make the application 
to the King, ſince he would not to himſelf. 
True But this ſays nothing againſt the 
propriety of this manner, but againſt the 
inſenſibility of David's heart at this time, 
not yet recovered from that ſtupor (if 1 
may ſo call it) with reſpe& to Religion, 
into which he was thrown by the ine- 
briating draughts of criminal pleaſure in 


| Which he had indulged. - In a caſe ſuch as 


his, where the mind ſeems to labour under 
a temporary numbedneſs, terms more plain, 
like a ſtimulating medicine, muſt be uſed 
to recover it's ſenſibility. But it is to be 
| hoped, that the inſtances which make this 
manner neceſſary, are not ſo frequent as 
| ſome gr ef $ . would N them. 


Where the mind is' not ke: callous, 
and any degrees of tenderneſs yet remain, 
the man who is addicted to any particular 
vice, when he hears the nature of it ex- 
* — poſed 
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poſed in a promiſcuous aſſembly, is quick 
enough to diſcern the deformity of his own 
character, which perhaps never ſhocked 
him before, till he was thus taught to 
view it in the perſon of another; and 
happy at the ſame time, in the hopes that 

he has yet paſſed undiſcovered, and that 
there is no particular application intended 
againſt him, he bluſhes in ſecret, he be- 
comes his own accuſer, he reproaches 
himſelf for his fault, and inſtantly ſets 
about a reformation and amendment, which 
is all the Preacher drives an <2; 


Theſe are not yet al the advantages the 
Preacher may. derive from this plan. It 
would, if more followed, ſerve gradually to 
wean him from that violent attachment 
to ſyſtem, which, from the courſe of his 
early ſtudies, and the general run of books 
hitherto written upon Religion, he is apt 
to contract, than which there are perhaps 
few things that have carried after them 
worſe conſequences to Religion. Not but 
it. eee n highly uſeful, for the 
| | G 3 young 


* 
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young divine, to be ſo far acquainted with 
ſyſtems, as to be able to form to himſelf 
forme regular, connected, and conſiſtent 
feheme of religious truths. The fault lies 
not here, but in that paſſion he is apt to 
contract for ſyſtems, if he is not careful 
early to check it. The bad conſequen- 
«ces of fuch ſyſtems (i. e. of forming the 
articles of religious belief into ſyſtems of 
metaphyſical ſubtility) have been, ſays 
an * ingenious author, various. By at- 
«tempting to eſtabliſh too much, they 
have hurt the foundation of the moſt in- 
e tereſting principles of religion. Moſt 
rr men are bred up in a belief of the pe- 
* culiar and diſtinguiſhing opinions of 
* gne religious ſect or other. They are 
taught that theſẽ are equally founded on 
divine authority, or the cleareſt deduc- 
«tions of reaſon. By which means all 
ec their Religion” hangs ſo much together, 
« that one part cannot be ſhaken with- 
« Gut endangering the whole. But where- 
«ever any freedom of enquiry is allowed, 
6c Nod . of 1 8 of theſe opinions, 
5 cc and 
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“ and the uncertain foundations of others, 
«cannot, be concealed ; and when this 
* comes to. be the caſe, a general diſtruſt 
* of the whole commonly ſucceeds, with 
« that lukewarmneſs in Religion, which 
* 1s it's neceſſary conſequence. Another 
« bad effect of this ſpeculative Theology 
re has been to withdraw people's attention 
« from it's practical duties. We uſually 
te find that thoſe, who are moſt diſtin- 
% guiſhed by their exceſſive zeal for opinions 
in Religion, ſnew great moderation and 
<< coolneſs as to it's precepts. But the 
«* worſt effects of ſpeculative and contro-. 
*« yerſial Theology, are thoſe which it pro- 
<« duces on the temper and attections. 
When the mind is kept conſtantly em- 
— — perplexed and thorny path, 
«© where it can find no ſteady light to ſhew 
„ the way, nor foundation to reſt on; the 
«« temper loſes it's native cheerfulneſs, and 
contracts 3 gloom and ſeverity, partly 
* from the 3 of diſappointment, and 
«« partly from the ſocial and kind affections 
£ being extinguiſhed for want of exerciſe. 
G4; "I 
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ce In general, it would appear that Religion, 
«conſidered as a ſcience, in the manner 
te it has been uſually conducted, is but 
« little beneficial to mankind, neither 
«« tending. to enlarge the underſtanding, 
« ſweeten the temper; or mend the heart. 
At the ſame time the labours of inge- 
4 nious men, in explaining obſcure and 


difficult paſſages of ſacred writ, have 


been highly uſeſul and neceſſary. And 
e as it is natural for men to carry their 


- 


*<- ſpeculations on a ſubject, that ſo nearly 
«© concerns- their preſent and eternal hap- 
<6. pineſs, - farther than reaſon extends, or 


than is clearly and expreſſiy revealed, 


theſe can be followed by no bad conſe- 


„ quences, if they are carried on with that 


*©. modeſty and reverence which the ſubject 


*, requires. They only become perni- 
e cious when they are formed into ſyſtemo, 


c to which the ſame credit and ſubmiſſion 
is required as to holy writ itſelf 9. 
1 Aal eee Lo III SEED. SEES £6 | 
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Beſides the inconveniencies juſt now 
mentioned. allow me to obſerve that ſyſtems 
have given riſe to metaphyſical diſtinction, 
and technical terms, many of which ſerve 
only to perplex the ſubject, and conceal the 
ignorance of thoſe who would attempt to 
explain it. This is the veil behind which 
the ignorance of many ſeeks to ſculk and 
hide itſelf: And he who would attempt 
to draw it aſide, or remove it altogether, 
may be aſſured that the ſticklers for ſyſtem 
will raiſe the cry of hereſy againſt him, 
as the ignorant and ſuperſtitious among the 
Athenians did againſt the great Socrates, 
when in place of introducing any dangerous 
notions into their Theology, he only en- 
deavoured to correct thoſe which they had 
early imbibed, and which were truly fo. 
The croud; from the veneration they have 
for their leaders, join in the cry, and 

raiſe it ſtill eme, eker _ W inno- 
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Their conduct in this reſpect, as it is leſs 
criminal, fo it is not ſo much to be won- 
dered at, as that of thoſe who encourage 
them in it. Long accuſtomed to have all 
theit religious inſtructions conveyed to 
_ them in a certain vehicle, they comeat laſt 
not only to be fond of it, but to imagine 
that every other muſt be improper. They 
contract a liking for certain phraſes.— 
Theſe betome venerable and ſacred by long 
uſe, and claim a preference to others from 
« preſcription- in their favour. And yet, 
as all language is in a continual fluctuation, 
they come at laſt, to convey, ideas quite 
different from the original intention of 
them, and ſo to promote ignorance in place 
of knowledge. Theſe phraſes might, when 
firſt introduced, have been abundantly in- 
telligible, but in proceſs:of time, by the 
ſeveral variations which language undergoes, 
become utterly obſcure. Takela plain 
proof of this. — Call upon thoſe. who 
are continually chiming them over, and 
ringing them/in the ears of all around 
* to explain their meaning, and you 
will 
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will not find one in a thouſand who can do 
it: And no wonder indeed, becauſe they have 
no determinate ideas affixed to them, and 
yet the paſſion for ſyſtem hands them down, 
and makes the man, from the frequent uſe 
of them imagine he underſtands them fully. 
This is a ſpecies of deceit which man- 
kind are very apt to practiſe upon them- 
ſelves. They can talk fluently upon Reli - 
gion in a certain ſanctified ſtile, and there- 
fore flatter themſelves they are adepts in 
the knowledge of it They are unwilling 
to be at the trouble of a laboured inquiry. 
— This indulges their ſloth, and at the fame 
time ſooths their pride Glad to imagine 
themſelves more knowing than they really 
are, no wonder they ſhould be averſe from 
the detection of a deceit, which all at once 
humbles their pride and ſets them upon the 
_ acquiſition of knowledge in a more labo- 

rious courſe. / A proof of theſe obſervations 
we have in that Joeal divinity (if I may fo 
call it) which we often meet with. Talk 
to the people in a ſet of phraſes they have 
been long accuſtomed to Hear, from thoſe 
| they 
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they were early taught to venerate, and 
they are pleaſedI with I could ſay, always 
ediſied likewiſe. But preach the ſame 
truth to them in other language, they can 
find, no reliſh in it; and can ſcarcely 
believe it to be the ſame, becauſe ex- 
hibited in a different dreſs. And what is 
the conſequence of ſuch conceit? Why, 
very often, a rooted averſion to the young 
Preacher, who has not learned, or does not 
chuſe to ſpeak, their language —all the op- 
poſition in their power to his ſettlement, 
and ſometimes all ag Ames, they can 
| give, ae e 346 e 
einn C3 ems r ain 308 | 

Theſe, and many more inconveniences 
hich I. might take notice of, are the ge- 
nuine conſequences of a violent attachment 


to ſyſtem, and are of a nature ſo ſerious 


and important that they deſerve attention. 
They might, in a great meaſure, be pre- 
vented by a more liberal manner of in- 
ſtruction, em by a more frequent 
illuſtration of eee, and cha- 
ratters. + Me abs A. 
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It is obſervable that the ſcriptures deal 
very little in definitions of the particular 
doctrines of Religion. They conſider them 
as ſo many ſeparate principles of action, 
and therefore refer' us to their influence 
upon life, i. e. to their effects, as the beſt 
way of becoming acquainted with their 
nature and the manner of their operation, 
and ſo hint to us, . that the beſt method of 
_ conveying the knowledge of them to others, 
is by an illuſtration of that hiſtory in 
which they are tranſmitted to us. Thus 
for example, did we, in explaining the na- 
ture and influence of faith, refer to the life 
of Abraham, who in ſo eminent a man- 
ner acted under the direction of it, would 
it not give us an opportunity of illuſtrating 
both, with a ſatisfaction far greater than 
could poſñibly be given by all the learned 


diſtinctions, cramp terms, and obſcure de- 


finitions of hs A ? 


J wet illuſtrate this. e with 
reſpect to the other doctrines of Religion, 
by tracing in the ſame manner their inr 

| fluence 


. 


1941 
fluence upon the lives of it's votaries, but 


this may ſuffice, and at the ſame time 


ſhew, that did this method more generally 


prevail, the other would gradually wear 


out, and all the unhappy effects conſe- 
ſequent upon the ee ee of i it, W 
of nn n | 


4 


+0 Neither Wia the ee Preacher to 


be afraid of loſing his popularity, by adopt- 
ing the method we recommend. He may 
equally maintain it by the one as by the 


other; nay with due pains, he may 


greatly increaſe it, and increaſe it too 
without any juſt ground of cenſure on that 
account. A popular Preacher is with 
many a character of contempt. How - 
comes it to be ſo? One ſhould think it 

would: convey a quite different idea. —Why 

does it not? The reaſon is, becauſe it 
leads one to conclude that his manner is 
accommodated to the taſte of the populace, 
or formed upon#the ſtiff and pedantic rules 


of the ſchools. And had there not been 
doo 1 reaſon given for the reflection, 


it 
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it could. not have ſo much ' prevailed. 
Popular every Preacher ſhould ſtudy to be, 
who would with to be ſucceſsful But the 
mean popularity that is to be acquired by 
pleaſing without edifying, as an honeſt man 
he: ought to be aſhamed of courting ; and 
as a man of ambition, why ſhould he in 
this way court popularity, when it may be 
attained 'in another, far from criminal, | 
and more reſpectable? No doubt the 
people who have been long accuſtomed to 
the ſyſtematic manner, will not all at 
once, be reconciled to the other But the 
violence of their attachment to it indi- 
cates, that it is more than time to wean them 
from it. And if another method can be 
ſubſtituted in the place of it, by which 
they, as well as thoſe of a better taſte, may 
be pleaſed and edi fied (and I humbly think 
this is abundantly. practicable, as there is 
nothing incompatible. in the character of a 
good and popular Preacher) ſuch me- 
- thod muſt be owned by every impartial 
| perſon to deſerve the preference. After 
| 5 revolving the e in my αn 


mind, 
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mind, and converſing with others who may 
be ſuppoſed to have turned their attention 
moſt to it, I can think of no method more 
promiſing of ſucceſs for refining the taſte, 
and enlarging the views of the Preacher, 
and at the ſame time for promoting the 
entertainment and inſtruction of the hea- 
rers, than that under conſideration. 
This brings to my view another advan- 
tage (and it is none of the leaſt) which the 
Preacher may derive from the- proſecution 
of the plan propoſed ;-and that is, an im- 
provement in a branch of knowledge but 
little ſtudied, and yet indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
to his ſucceſs, I mean the knowledge of 
— Human nature. Tt een ny 
a ay I 9 | 
2 this branch of W it * * to 
improve him by leading him to view hu- 
man nature in ſuch a variety of lights, by 
3 diſcovering to him the manner in which it 
' has acted in certain circumſtances,” and the 
good or bad conſequenges of ſuch a conduct. 
| 7 * not every one ſee how this improve- 


ment 
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ment does not terminate in the Preacher 
himſelf, but extends it's happy influence 
to others, by enabling him to point out to 
them that courſe of life which they ought 
to follow, and ta enforce his inſtructions by 
the ſtrongeſt motives, from a diſplay of 


what would be the probable conſequences 


of an attention to, or * of N 


The ara not ſolely the gainer by 
this method of ſermonizing—lt carries 


along with it many advantages to the 


hearers alſo: And as their improvement is 
what ought to be aimed at in all public 


lectures upon Religion, in this mult * 


a e pare of ws excelſEnce, M107 op * 


x AE ene; ee of Aiſcourkes 


-* forthed upon this plan is, that they te . 
calculated to ſtrike the mind more forcibly; 


and thereby to ſecure the attention, better 
than ay * 88 42 that has ou been 
ed. of Z 
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Such is the conſtitution of the human 
mind, that it is incapable of attending long 
to things in their own nature ſpiritual and 
inviſible; much leſs to a jejune, ſtiff argu- 
mentationconcerning them. The mind wea- 
ries—the attention is loſt, and our thoughts 
begin to wander and ramble. - He there- 
fore who would attempt by dry diſputa- 
tion, or unaffecting narrative, to intereſt 
the heart, and by the influence of it's ten- 
dereſt, which are it's fineſt feelings, to 
reform the life, is not more a ſtranger to 
the nature of ate berg n he is to e 
Nature on man. 

eee 
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ſible objects. Hence therefore, among 
other reaſbns, it was, that an emblemati- 


6 | cab or ſymbolical ſervice of Religion ob- 


tained in the carly ages of the world. In 
dhoſe early times, mankind had received 
but little improvement um ſecience: 


Their ſituation did not allow them to be- ; 


ſtow much time upon the ſtudy of it: 
RT; MP _ of courſe, . have been 
3 leſs 
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leſs tender and delicate, and therefore God | 


was pleaſed, as it were, to manifeſt him- 
ſelf to their ſenſes, and in this manner to 
affect their minds, ſince their circumſtances 
would ſcarce admit of doing it in any other. 
This will in a great meaſure account for the 
nature of the Moſaic inſtitution of Religion 


It was not arbitrary It was, of all others, 


the beſt ſuited to the rude ſtate of the world, 
and the genius of the people of Iſrael, at 


_ that time. It is true, a great part of it's 


ritual might alſo be intended to lead for- 
ward the views of that people to the Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation, which was ſo i long of 


opening for no other reaſon, but becauſe 


the world was not ſooner prepared for re- 


9 


_ - ceiving it. When it takes place, the groſs 


ſervices of the former diſpenſatlon ceaſe; 


the reaſons no longer — 3 

fiirſt introduced them. 
diſpenſation of the goſpel is a [moſt refined 
and ſpiritual one, ſtiſt a few rites uf a ſen= 
ſible nature are continued under it. Theſe 


ſeem intended as gan intimation, if not 


of the neceſlity, yet of the importance of 


ö ſome 
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ſome ſuch, in our preſent embodied ſtate, and 


a hint to us, that to inculcate abſtract and 


% 


; cuts 


leaſt, to put them upon their guard agnſt 
che dangerous aldreſſes of herSyren tongue? 
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highly uſeful to clothe them, as it were, 
with matter, and thus, in a manner, ren- 
der them viſible. Now what excellent ad- 
vantages does the propoſed method of in- 
ſtruction afford the Preacher for this pur- 
poſe ? Does it not enable bim to draw his 
picture of virtue from real life, and to ex - 


hibit it with ſuch grace and dignity, as 


can ſcarte fail to win upon the hearts of 
all ho are not obſtinately prejudiced againſt 
her, or inſenſible of her charms ? Does it 

not likewiſe enable him to paint vice with 


ſuch haggard looks, ſuch deformed appear- 


ance, and followed by ſo diſmal a train, as 
ate enough to fright all from her, or at 


Its aptitude to ſerve the intoreſts of Reli- 
eee 
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While I inſiſt on the advantage of this 
plan of inſtruction, from the tendency it 
has to ſecure the attention of the hearers, 

I cannot omit taking notice of a circum- 
ſtance, though it de purely adventitious, 
which 1s greatly in its favour, and that 15— 
the rareneſs of it. Human nature is ſo 
framed as to be fond of novelty— The 
moſt agreeable objects ceaſe to pleaſe, from 
the conſtant view of that ſameneſs in them 
vhich we are accuſtomed to behold. Upon 
this principle, how fond does almoſt every 
audience ſeem of a variety of Preachers ? 
They may upon the whole, be well 
enough pleaſed with him who labours in 
word and doctrine among them, but it re- 
quires great art and addreſs to keep up that 
fondneſs that will ſecure a punctual attend- | 
ance upon, and a cloſe attention to the 
inſtructions offered by him; and yet both 
are neceſſary to 1 his ſervices emi» 
nently uſeful. 8 . 


— 


Attentive therefore, to. this (af you | 
OE ſo to call it) foible of human nature, 
| ew 3 ought 


1 
6ught not every miniſter, by all fair means, 
to avail himſelf of it, and by diverſifying 
his manner, and thus gratifying the taſte 
of his hearers for novelty, to promt their 
| inftrudtion? ? 


( The preseber i is e reſtricted as to 
the repaſt he is to lay before them. Fancy 
muſt not be allowed to roam in queſt of 
new dainties. What God has provided, 
that he muſt ſerve up. And though in 
this there be ſuch an abundance, as muſt 
remove every pretence for a foreign ſupply, 
yet leſt the entertainment, by: being always 
prepared and ſer ved up in the ſame man- 
ner, ſhould excite diſguſt, would it not be 
proper to give a different garniſh, to it, 
when by ſuch innocent art, the taſte is 
like to be better pleaſed, and the reliſh for 
things ſpiritual and ome increaſed. 1 
N it 
8 Religious inſtruction offered in this man- 
ner to the mind, will not only command 
Us pe but gre a deep and laſting 
| mpretion 
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impreſſion upon it, and ſo render the know- 
ledge thus acquired proportionably uſeful. 


The moſt important inſtructions con- 
veyed to the mind, in the way of unaf- 
fecting narrative, or metaphyſical argu- 
mentation, may afford ſome pleaſure in 
the mean time, while the advantage of them 
is before the mind; but when this is re- 
moved by the preſence of ſome new objects, 
and kept out of view by a continued ſuc- 
ceſſion of them, the traces made by them, 
which were at firſt but flight, are entirely 
worn out and effaced. Whereas the cir- 
cumſtances which attend thoſe inſtructions 
that are offered from hiſtorical facts, are 
| Rke colour, attitude and ſhape in pictures 
like remarkable objects in a landſcap: 
they ſerve to diſtinguiſh the ſubje ct with 
which they are connected, in ſuch various 
points of view, that ſhould they be forgot 
in one, they may be remembered in ſome 


bother. And thus the mind, by the power 


it has of aſſociating its ideas, is with great 
facility, or at leaſt, without much trou- 
Ha 4 : | ble, 
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ta | 
ble, enabled to bring back to its remem- 


brance, what muſt have otherwiſe eſcaped: 
* 


. 8 a happy conſequence of all the for- 


mer advantages, this method of inſtruction 


would be productive of another of the 
greateſt importance; ſo great, that all the 
reſt derive their ſubſerviency to this. It 
would be admirably fitted to have the moſt 
powerful and happy influence upon prac- 
tice, and that not only by the rich variety of 
facts with which it would ſtore the mind, 

but alſo by the eaſe with which the 504 
| would be hereby enabled to apply them to. 
the moſt uſeful -purpoſes in life. By ob- 
ſerving the correſpondence betwixt our.own 
ſituation and that of others, and attending | 


to the part they acted, and the conſe- 
quences of it, we may not only learn, but 


are ſtrongly induced, to act with propri- 
ety. If the character exhibited to our 
view be good one, it affords a very power- 


; ful motive to the imitation of! it, not only in 
the demonſtration that is hereby given us 
bol the practicability of what is required, but 


alſo 
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. alſo in the attractive virtue it carries along 
with it: A virtue, by which it ſteals upon 
our affections, infinuates itſelf into our 
very ſouls and, by imperceptible degrees, 
aſſimilates us to itſelf. Neither is the exhi- 
bition of bad characters without its great 
uſe in life. It will, in a manner incompa- 
rably more ſtrong than any general diſ- 
courſe upon vice, expoſe the deformity of 
it, and the dangers to which it lays it's vo- 
 taries open, and thus in the fall of others, 
teach us our own, frailty, and from their: 
ruin, how to prevent our own. ; Thus 
they will ſerve to us, in our paſſage through 
life, as beacons to thoſe who fail in a dan- 
gerous ſea, a faithful warning of the ha- 
zard to which we are expoſed An inti- 
mation that our only ſafety lies in keeping 
at a diſtance from theſe rocks upon which 
they are erected, and upon which others 
were nden enough to have periſhed. 


| But beſides the advantages L have _ 
notice of, which are all of a particular, 
where are nn. which are of a general 


nature. 
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nature. Of this laſt kind, his following i is 
none of the leaſt conſiderable, that from an 
attention to Scripture Hiſtory and cha- 
racers, we are enabled to bring a vindi- 
cation of Religion and it's votaries; of the 
i | one againft the charge of unreaſonableneſs; 
MM and of the other, againſt the imputation of 
| Tis a fond credulity or wild enthuſiaſm, by 
mewing that the practice of virtue is per- 
0 = fectly conſiſtent with the nature of man, 
| Aud cannot be neglected without offering a 
| kind of violence to it. Let us examine 
enen we 9-507 4 I 
To carry N our enquiry as far as the 
time of Noah: What was it that made 
him Ny ke building of an ark for 
the preſervation of himſelf and his family, 
amidſt the wreck of nature? What made 
him perſevere in the attempt, amidſt all the 
ridicule and diſcouragements he met with 
from that corrupt and licentious age in 
which he lived ? Was it not his faith, or 
confidence in the divine intimations which 
had been made to him that this was the 
1 | | only 
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only method by which he could eſcaps 
being ſweeped off, with the reſt of man- 
kind, by the overflowing deluge ? In what 
manner ' ſhall we account for the conduct 
of Abraham, in leaving his native country 
to go in queſt of a ſettlement in a ſtrange, 
foreign and diſtant one, and in ſubmitting 
to all the inconveniences he was expoſed 
to, during his unſettled fituation there ? 
How ſhall we account for all this, in con- 
ſiſtency with that good ſenſe for which he 
appears to have been all along diſtinguiſhed?ꝰ 
In what way, but by reſolving it into a 
facred regard to the divine authority which 
required it, an unſhaken confidence in a 
ſuperintending Providence, and a Juſt ſenſe 
of the obligations he was under to ac- 
quieſce in the appointments of it? Nay, 
what could' have prompted him to ſet about 
the ſacrifice of his only ſon Iſaac? Was he 
a ſtranger to the bowels of a parent ? Was 
he indifferent about the duration of his 
family, or the intereſts of the Church of 
God, which were connected with it? Nei- 
ther was the caſe. He received his ſon 
9 _ at 
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at A period both of his own life and of 
Sarah's altogether unexpected, to be the 
foundation -of his numerous family and the 
Church of God. He was accordingly the 
hope of both, and the darling of his fa- 
ther's ſoul. Thus dear . to him, what 
principle could be ſuppoſed to operate more 
ſtrongly in his breaſt than affection, if 
the circumſtances of the cafe ? Difficult 
28 it is to conceive another more powerful 
yet another there was—and what elſe could 
this be, but an inviolable regard to the au- 
tmority, and an unſhaken faith 2 

e eee | 55 | 


What was it that made Moſes, e 
in the court, and as heir apparent to the 
throne of Egypt, to act the part he did? 
What could move him, not only to give up 
all his great hopes and fine proſpects, but 
alſo to draw upon himſelf. the reſentment 
WS one- a) the moſt e e PO 
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then upon earth? Will humour and ca: 
price account for his conduct? No In every 
other reſpect ſo ſenſible, we cannot ſo much 
as ſuſpect him of this. He was animated 
in the whole of his conduct, as an apoſtle 
informs us, by a conſtant reſpect. to the re- 
compence of reward, and a view of him 
who is inviſible to our bodily ſenſes. 
What ſeem to have been the principles 
upon which Joſeph formed his life, in the 
various ſcenes; through which he paſled ? 
Take, one of theſe as a ſpecimen of the 
difficult part he had to act in the reſt. 
Conſider the attack that was made upon 
his virtue by the repeated ſollicitations of 


a wanton woman, from whoſe favour; he 


had every thing to hope, from whoſe re- 
ſentment he had every thing to dread. How 
was he able to reſiſt her charms, her ſollici» 
tations, her promiſes, her threats, the ſtimu- 
lus of paſſion, the temptations of preſent plea- 
ſure, and the hopes of future grandeur? Take 
the anſwer to this queſtion, in that he gave 
to her ſhameleſs importunity. How can I 
do thĩs great wickedneſs and ſin againſt God.“ 
4 OR | N 
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A conviction of the divine omniſcience, a 
ſenſe of honour, and his obligations of fide- 
lity to his maſter, as well as to his God, were 
the principles which animated him to a 
| conduct, which points him out to ſuc- 
x. ceeding ages as the deſerved object of 
their higheſt veneration for theſe virtues. 
„1 might carry down this enquiry through 
* - many ſucceſſive periods of the Church of 
God, but What has been noticed above is 
à ſufffcient ſpecimen of my deſign. Now 
 whatis it we are led to conclude from all 
"this? Is it not: that theſe and ſuch like 
4 principles as ſeem to have influenced the 
conduct of thoſe illuſtrious worthies, were 
das ſo many lass to them, by which their 
| moral vu Was d In che ma- 


- wee 
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| 1 The ans which obtain 4 in Code government o& the 
| 2 Moral World, might with juſt propriety be called Laws 
| Nature, as well as theſe which prevail in what is com. 
monly called The Natural World, becauſe equally the 
Laus of that God, who is the governor . of univerſal 
h nature. Howeßer, as the phraſe, in the common ac- 
ceptation 


„ 
or certain general laws, which are uni- 
formly obſerved in what regards the ſub- 
ſiſtence, operations and harmony of it's 
ſeveral parts: And by an attentive obſer- 
vation of the phenomena, or effects which 
fall under our notice, we are enabled to 
deduce the nature of their cauſes, and the 
general laws by which they acted. And can 
we behold all the reſt of the creation un- 
der certain laws, adapted to their reſpective 
natures, and imagine the moral world is 
ſubject to none? There are many reaſons 
which would make this ſuppoſition abſurd. 
I cannot therefore help thinking that an 
order, ſomething analogous to what is found 
in the natural, obtains alſo in the moral 
world; and from what has been advan- 
ced in the preceding pages, .it is men 
n it e traced. .. {> Ati 


But it may be aſked, what are thoſe laws 
5 by which the motions of the moral world 


_ ceptation of it, is underſtood. to refer to thoſe laws by 
which the material part of the creation is governed, we 


ſhall conſider it in this ſenſe too, as often as We have oc- 
caſion to uſe it in this 3 


ſhould 
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mould be ied? tends 


whether perceived by the light of nature, 
dr diſcovered" by Revelation; which may 
be called, 2% Princip /of Natural and 
© Revealed Religions "Theſe" may be juſtly 
* killed Laws to the Moral World, from 
dat force of evidence they carry along 
with: them to ſupport theit authenticity, 
2 that” Juſb dachotity -with which they 
| gd ien 33 
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1 In die Science of Natural: Philafophiy, 
OS 14. eee dee de Experiments, and by 
_ . theſe examine the various phænomena 
tchich fall under our obſervation.” Pto- 
. 2 thus, in the analytic method, we 
enabled, not only ta trace the 
3 the moral conduct of 
„ mankind, and certain principles as: the 
aAauſes of it, but alſo to find out what theſe 
2 8 re are. For when we find many 
different ages and countries of the 
| - World, of the greateſt variety of tempers, 
and educated upon very different 2 " 
5 in "Re: circumſtances, e 12 
Ros 
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the great lines of their conduct, may we 
not from thence ſafely conelude (it is more 
than an hypotheſis) not only that ſome- 
thing much the ſame, call it Principle, 
Law, or what you will, has animated 
them, but alſo that this is a general law, 
to which it was the will of the author of 
nature they ſhould give obedience? 


I know ſome will be apt to call that 
folly, which we have called wiſdom, in 
the conduct of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages 
we have lately ſpoken of; and to elude 
the force of our concluſion, will aſcribe 
the part they have acted to the influence 
of ſuperſtitionoperating upon their minds— 
upon their hopes or fears. One may give 
things what names he will, but it ſhould 
be remembered that names do not alter 
their nature; and aſſertions are not to be 
admitted for proofs. Nay, in the preſent 
taſe, it were no difficult matter to bring 
A proof o of the very Vary oy what i: is al- 
. 85 | 
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| 2 is acknowledged that hope and fear 
are principles implanted in our nature: 
And are there no objects correſponding to 
| theſe? Or if there be, do they not deſerve 


to have a regard paid to them, proportioned 


ta their importance ? If this be allowed, 
what can be Better calculated to work 
upon them, than a conviction of the om: 
niſcience, rectitude, wiſdom, power, and 
c other attributes of God; the proſpects of a 
world at preſent inviſihle to ſenſe; and a 
diſtribution. of . rewards and puniſhments 


there, proportioned to our conduct and be- 


haviour here? Is it either ſuperſtition or 


enthuſiaſm to regard theſe? Who that be- 


lieves the reality of them can do otherwiſe ? 
How does Joſeph acknowledge the force of 
them in that nervous and pathetic expoſtu- 

lation? How can I do this . nee 


ERS: woo againſt God. 


Not that we are to imagine that Joſeph 
was under an abſolute, or any other ne- 
2205 to have acted the part he did, than 
that which ſhould have determined every 
reaſonable man, viz. That it was- his ra- 
| ; tional 
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PR) choice, from a full 1 of the 


propriety of ſuch conduct, in preference 


to any other poſſible in ſuch circumſtances: 
And that he could not have acted other- 
wiſe, without doing what he muſt himſelf 
condemn, i. e. acting unlike a rational 
creature, and offering a kind of violence to 
the dictates of reaſon and religion? And 
traced to 'it's ſource, what elſe is this but 
acting in contradiction to the principles of 
our nature? Upon this ſuppoſition it is 


that the Apoſtle John fays, that he who 


is born of God cannot commit fin, i: e. 
he cannot do it, without the moſt ſevere 
reproaches againſt himſelf, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs that he ought to have done 
otherwiſe, and that by committing ſin, he 
does what is moſt unreaſonable. 6 


It is very common for many to deny 
in one caſe, what without ſeeing the con- 
tradiction or abſurdity they admit in ano- 
ther ſimilar to it. So it happens here. 


Many are unwilling to admit the wr of 
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the bases we have mentioned above, 
becauſe they are ſenſible that the very ad- 
miſſion of them carries in it a condemna- 
tion of their own conduct, in difregarding 
them. Thus they act with reſpect to Re- 
ligion: And yet, upon the acknowledged 
obligation of principles, do they not act 
every day, in all the other tranſactions of 
life? Upon what foundation is the whole 
ſcience of politicks raiſed? Upon what, but 
an acknowledged connexion betwixt cer- 
tain principles and a practice correſponding 
to them? Upon this alſo are formed all 
the ſtratagems and manœuvtes practiſed 
in the military art. To illuſtrate theſe ob- 
ſervations a little: Suppoſe a man of ſo- 
lid judgment, profound ſagacity, and deep 
penetration, well acquainted with another 
and his principles; would he not form a more 
than probable conjecture of the part which 


that other would act, in any given circum- 


ſtances, from the knowledge of his princi- 
_ ples. But why from this? Why! Becauſe he 
conſiders him as a reaſonable creature, : 
whoſe conduct muſt be determined by 
ſome motives ; and he concludes there are 
he FE none 
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none ſo likely to have an influence upon 
him, as thoſe principles which he has 
adopted, from a conviction of their: juſtneſs, 
and their propriety as a rule of action, 


in all cafes where there is ey for the ex- 
wow of on: 


1ti is true one may j miſtake with reſp 
to the conduct of another in certain cir- 
cumſtances, but if he do, it is either be- 
cauſe he does not fully know him, or he 
is, for the time, under ſome foreign in- 
fluence, ſome uncommon bias which either 
hinders his principles from acting, or turns 
the direction of them into an unnatural 
channel. In ſuch a caſe there can be no 
certainty what part a man will act, and 
therefore we ſay, he is a man of no principles, 


or at- leaſt * none that are e ſt 
ſteady. 


41 forne: caſes an exception from the 
common courſe muſt be admitted in the 
natural as well as in the moral world. 
* or though nothing can be more regular 
3-4 | and 
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and uniform than the laws of nature, and 
the manner of their operation, yet if 
theſe are any how obſtructed, or if the 
direction of their force be altered, either 
the effect will not take place at all, or 
it will be different from what was looked 
for. But as ſuch ſuſpenſion or inverſion 
of any law of nature, is no argument a- 
gainſt the exiſtence or force of it; ſo neither 
is the ſeemingly inconſiſtent variety, or 
diſcrepancy that is ſometimes to be ſeen in 
the conduct of man, any argument againſt 
our general poſition. All it amounts to is 
no more than this; that every principle 
of Religion muſt be allowed it's courſe, i. e. 
meet with no obſtruction, in erg to. _ 
: duce s proper effect. 


8 properly ee this vety va- 
ds and ſeeming inconſiſtency in the con- 
duct of ſome, which is thought to be an 
objection againſt our * poſition, will be 
found to be a proof of the juſtneſs of it. 
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Do you ſeeanyof the votaries of Religion, 
hes avowed principles and conduct ſtand 
in fad oppoſition to one another ? And do 
you infer from thence, that the one is 
not of force or authority ſufficient to in- 
fluence the other? Your concluſion is un- 
juſt. Such oppoſition of conduct to prin- 
ciple may juſtify a concluſion againſt their 
ſincerity, or againſt the weakneſs, though 
not of the principles themſelves, of their 
faith in them; or their inattention to 
them in the time of action; but it can do no 
more. Their conduct is a plain proof 
what thoſe principles are, which bear ſway 
in their minds for the time, and of conſe- 


quence a proof, that did the principles of _ 


Religion take faſt hold of their minds, and 
were they ſtill preſent to them, they would 
operate in the ſame way, and never fail to 
produce _ genuine effects. 


Would you TREE, the ü of our 
Lord and his Apoſtles on this ſubject? 
You may learn them from the ſtreſs they 
1 On lay upon. Faith. By this 

I 4 CO 
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(without troubling myſelf or the reader, 
with the diſtinctions of ſyſtematic or po- 
lemic divines) I here underſtand a firm, 
rational and well-grounded belief of the 
great articles of our Holy Religion. This 
is, as it were, the fundamental article of 
the whole Chriſtian ſyſtem, and that (I 
know not what to call it) which gives 
a force and ſtrength to all the princi- 
ples of it, or rather, by removing every 
obſtruction, ſets them at full liberty to 
act in their natural courſe and without 
controul. Hence it is that our Lord, and 
- - his Apoſtles, are at ſuch pains to bring 

mankind to believe the great and leading 
Articles of Religion, or the teſtimony of 
God concerning them. They well knew 
that if they did but once believe them, the 
force of theſe principles would be morally 
irreſiſtible, and thus the Goſpel would be- 
come the power of God to their Salvation. 

75 e them only who believe? Can there 
be any merit in their Faith abſtractly con- 


ſidered, which can entitle them to ſalvation? 


8 or ow condition upon which it is to be 
beſtowed | 
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beſtowed merely arbitrary ? No, neither is 
the caſe. Faith is required from very diffe- 
rent views. Becauſe the author of our na- 
ture, Well acquainted with the conſtitution 
of it, knew that if it did ſubſiſt in it's 
full vigor and force, it would be a com- 
manding principle in the life, and power- 
fully influence to the practice of thoſe ſe- 
veral virtues, which are neceſſary either to 
promote the improvement of our nature, or 
qualify us for the enjoyment of that hap- 
pineſs for which we are formed. And ac- 
cordingly, to the happy influence of this 
principle the Chriſtian's victory over the 
world i is aſcribed 8. 


Attend to it, ty you a will find that faith 
is never ſpoken of in ſcripture as a ſpe- 
culative principle. It is all along repre- 
ſented as that principle which actuates all 
the motions and operations of the Chriſtian 
life, and is as it were, the very ſoul of it. 
It is true, a faith in the principles of Re- 

ligion is not always productive of that 
#3 o. v. 0 
, es. full 
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full effect, which we ſay might be ex- 


pected from it. But any defect in this re- 
Ipect may be eaſily accounted for, from the 
weakneſs of our belief. For in the na- 
tural, as well as in the moral world, 
however powerful and efficacious the cauſe 
itſelf may be, if there is any thin 8 which 
hinders it from acting with full vigor, this 
muſt neceſſarily be diſcerned in the effect. 

And what is an additional proof of the 
juſtneſs of this account is, that wherever 


this principle ſeems to have prevailed in it's 


full force, nothing in the Chriſtian life 
has been found too difficult for it—It has 
nee over all oppoſition with eaſe. 


4 Jo . to: this. Aer and our | 


reaſoning upon it, ſome will . be apt to 


object, that it ſeems calculated to give 
too much ſcope to enthuſiaſm ; and that 
the influence of this has appeared wonders 
ful in Religion, as well as the influence of 


that faith which f is | moſt rational. 


1 would 
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I would not willingly give the leaſt en- 
couragement to enthuſiaſm, neither do I 
apprehend that in the preſent caſe any 
is given. For what if it ſhould be 
granted that enthuſiaſm has produced the 
moſt wonderful effects in Religion, and 
that all that is neceſſary to give it full 
force, is no more than to believe that the 
principles upon which it acts, are rational 
and juſt, ſtill our poſition remains un- 
ſhaken by ſuch conceffion. For ſurely it 
can by no means follow, that becauſe ſome 
through ignorance, the force of prejudice, 
the unhappy effects of a melancholy frame 
of mind, or diſeaſed temperament of body, 
have adopted wrong principles and acted 
upon them, therefore there are none right; 
that becauſe ſome are out of their ſenſes, 
none can be ſure that they are in them. 
The principles of enthuſiaſm and of true 
religion are widely _—_— 


The principles upon which the . 
aſt acts, appear to every one but himſelf 
erroneous. and irrational. They would 
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do ſo to himſelf too, did not the diſtemper 
of his mind hinder him from diſcerning 


and judging of them aright. In his un- 


happy fituation, his opinion concerning 


them is no more to be regarded, than that 


of a man in the jaundice with reſpect to 


colours. The one, as well as the other, 


thinks he is in the right, and yet to every 


other perſon, nothing can be more evident 
than chat both are wrong. Whereas the 


principles of true Religion appear rational 


and juſt, not only to the perſons who have 


adopted them, but to-all who judge of them 
with candor—They decline no examina- 
tion, and the more they are canvaſſed, the 


more they are approved. And though 
ſome times, through the violence of preju- 


dice or paſſion, one may be led to act con- 
trary to them, yet in his cool and ſedate 
moments, he never fails to pen one N | 


of his . for them. 


1 am aware that others, from this at- 


5 e to eſtabliſh a connection betwixt res 
| Hgious principles and a religious practice, 


will 


1 } 
will be apt to raiſe a cry, as if it were ſub- 
verſive of that very morality of conduct 

which it is intended to promote, by de- 
ſtroying the liberty of the human will, and 
thereby that moral agency which depends 
upon it. But after the moſt mature con- 
ey N I cannot ſee this concluſion to 
be juſt, from any thing that has been ad- 
vanced in the preceding pages. It is ac- 
knowledged that natural cauſes produce 
their effects in a certain, ſtated way, and 
cannot in any other, i. e. they act by a kind 
of neceſſity, and are determined in their 
operations. But when I ſay that the con- 
nexion betwixt certain religious principles, 
and their influence upon Practice, is ſimĩ- 
lar to that which by certain general laws, 
obtains in the natural world, it is by no 
means intended to deny the liberty of the 
human will, or to give the leaſt counte- 
nance to the doctrine of abſolute fate or 
neceſſity. Without maintaining either of 
theſe, may it not be aſſerted, in perfect 
conſiſtency with the freedom, or moral 
agency of man, that ſomething ſimilar to 
this 
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this connexion betwixt cauſe and effect in 
the natural world, does alſo obtain in 
the moral? For if we allow the liberty 
aſcribed; to man (and which it is neceſſary 
be ſhould have, to make him accountable 
for his conduct) to conſiſt ee 
examining, and judging his examina- 
tion, what is proper to e done; and of 
chuſing and acting in conſequence of this, 
ĩt ĩs evident, he is in the ſtriqteſt ſenſe free, 
and yet ſuch a connexion betwixt his princi- 
ples and practice as has been ſuppoſed, does 
actually ſuhſiſt To plead for liberty in 
any other. view, would be to plead for 
downright licentiouſneſa.It would be to 
exalt the idea of human liberty at the ex- 
pence of reaſon, and to declare haf man 
the maſt free, who pays the leaſt regard to 

it: And what elſe is this, bn to link. che 
ee A n 


, 


Poſlibly. ſome who re the AY of the 
concluſion to which our reaſoning leads, 
but who are unwilling to own it, may be 
apt to inſiſt „ tell them, before | 
£16) - = "wy 
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they admit the force of it, upon what foun- 
dation this alledged connexion is eſtabliſhed, 
or what obligations are upon mankind to 
regard theſe principles. They have a title 
to be ſatisfied in this enquiry, if they are 
not ſo already. This is reducing the queſ- 
tion to a narrow compaſs, and looks like 
the laſt reſource to which infidelity, ſuſ- 
picion, and vice are reduced. But out, of 
this imagined ſtrong hold it will be eaſy to 
force them, by only reſolving this connexion 
into the conſtitution of our nature, and the 


This is as it were, tracing the matter 
to a firſt principle - appealing to the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind.— Beyond this We 
cannot go, and he who would inſiſt on 
more, is no longer to be reaſoned with it. 
Did a man aſk you why you eat? Would 
you not tell him, becauſe it is neceſſary to 
maintain life? Should he aſk! you again, 
how you know this? Would you not tell 
him, that you know it from the cravings 
of the appetite of hunger? Should he ſtill 
„ | preſs 


| 


K 
preſs. you ' farther,” and aſk you how you 
come to know it from theſe ? Would you 
not anſwer that your nature is ſo framed 
that you are obliged to regard theſe in- 
KinRive feelings? And if he were not ſa- 
tisſied with this account of the matter, 
f . would you not give him up as a perſon no 
longer fit to be reaſoned with, becauſe one 
ſtep farther you could not go with him? 

he caſes are not unlike,” and the appli- 
cation is eaſy. The reaſoning i in both ul- 
timately terminates in an appeal to firſt 
principles. Upon the whole, we are led 
by the faireſt deductions of reaſon to con- 
clude; that however the diflipated and de- 
bauched part of mankind may repreſent 
_ the Matter, as a kind of apology for their 
own conduct, the obligations of Religion 
. ariſe out of the nature of man, and that he 
_ _ Eannot neglect, much leſs· act contrary to 
them, without doing what may be called 
umatural, becauſe the reverſe of what 
might be expected from a creatute ſo framed 
and conſtituted as he is, and therefore; 


W ſuch 
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in his, ſober and ſedate moments, he 
1th approve, however in the hurry and 
| W of e he may ſeem to- 7 


1 Having now. in this: tion, pointed 
Se m 


10 04 plan of religious inſtruction; al- 
low, me before I conclude it, to obviate an 
ohjection Which ſome will de apt to make 
againſt it. Alarmed, as if an alteration in 
the docttines, were necęſſarily connected with 
an alteration in the manner of our ſermons, 


they will perhaps cry out againſt it, as a 


dangerous innovation. In anſwer to chis 


manner coming nearer to our ſcripture plan, 
than that Arhich is at preſent c 
„ büt alſo that af it be che anti⸗ 
quity of che preſent method that renders. it 
 yenerable a0 any, this is rather ſuppoſed than 
wal; for from, what, bag been, obſerved 
12 part II. nothing can be. more evident, 


+ 


. ſince * * * the man- 
K | & 


dme of the many advantages which 
might be expected from a regard to! our 


it may be obſerved, that not only is this 


N 
ö 
| 
| 
. 
| 
. 
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ner of ſermonizing has appeared in very 


1 different forms, and in every country under 
that which ſeemed beſt ſuited to the genius 


and taſte of its inhabitants, and the circum- 
ſtances of the times. If theſe ſhould be 
confillted, as undoubtedly they ought,” it 
is evident that the. mannet of Preaching; 
in place of remaining fixed, maſt; if ſue- 
&fs is aimed at, in many things be diverſi« 


fiel: Or if chere be any one plan which 


bias fairer chan another for promoting 


A Gnce the entertainment and inſtruction 


K 4 religious audience, it ſcems to be that 
which it is the defign of the author to re- 


confmend in this eflay; - And in the mean 
Sich, he is Happy te obſerue, that ſome 
exainples of it have been ſet by ſome of the 


gfeutemt maſters in the Preaching art of the 


1 Fenent age Pramples ſuch, it is hoped; 


eln enelte 4 laudable ambition and em- 
Haden in all who Wollld either acquire repu- 
to them feldes, or promote the cauſe of 


tellgton with ſurreſe el, ue ths | 
- thinaer of Proathers, - 216 
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Sunna 


TT is impoſſible to conjecture into whoſe 
hands theſe ſheets may fall Very 
probably perſons of the moſt oppoſite turn 
of mind may look into them. The Author 
will account himſelf happy, if in the va- 
riety contained in them, ſomething ſhould 
be found ſuited to ſuch a diverſity of cha- 


racers, and he is not without hopes that 
it may. To render the ſubject of this trea - 


tiſe as uſeful as he can, he will endeavour; 
in the following. addreſſes, to point out the 
valuable purpoſes to which it may be 13 


3 52 , 71 by 44 an< - RN | - 44+ 
J. To the abettors if Scepticiſm and Infidelity. 


PERHAPS chere never was a period, 
ſince the commencement of the Chriſtian 
ra, in which Ihſdelity did more abound 
than the preſent. You, may perhaps ima- 
gine my a preſumption againſt Chriſtianity, 
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as if it had gained credit only during the 
dark ages of ignorance and barbariſm, but 
could not bear to be examined in the bright 
light of this. But ſuſpend your judgment 
for alittle and you will perhaps find reaſon 
to own, that the prevalence of Infidelity, at 
preſent, may be accounted for in another 
way, more favourable to Chriſtianity, as 
well as ſont to TO. 


My defign i in this addreſs is not to enter 
into all the intricacies of the controverſy 
betwixt you and Chriſtians upon the ſub- 
ject of the expediency of Revelation, nor 
to trace it through all it's windings, but to 
offer ſome things, in a plain and familiar 
manner, to your confideration, which 
candily attended to, may diſpoſe you to 
liſten to what may be offered 1 in defence 
o that Revelation, which, from the 
great nt of it, is Sed Chriſtian. 

The ſubjet af 5 krſt ret of this E/ 
may ſerve as a re Foun mrs to this 
delign, | 15 
Coins 
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Come let us reaſon together upon this 


ſo long and warmly controverted ſubject: 

The perfection of human reaſon as a ſuf- 
ficient guide in Religion: Let truth, not 
victory, be the object we contend for: 
In our ſearch after this, candor is indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary. 


Tou have; Gentlemen, long taken to 
yourſelves the character of Free-thinkers : 


You did ſo by way of honourable diſtinc- 


tion: Think with an honeſt freedom, un- 
warped with Prejudice, and we ſhall allow 


you the name, in the moſt honourable ſenſe 


in which it can be given you. yy fo 


The N betwixt us to be diſcuſſed 
is How far reaſon 1s ſufficient as a guide 
in Religion or not. Vou maintain the af- 
firmative. That we may not miſtake one 


another, nor our ſubject, it will be neceſſary | 


to pave the way for our inquiry into it, by a 
proper definition of the terms of the queſ- 
tion. This is the more neceſſary, becauſe 
you cannot but be ſenſible that an equivo- 
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cal uſe or application of the torms, -can 
ſerve only to.perplex and confound. "The 
meaning of the words being once fixed, 
neither party oY have catiſe t to W 


"OF RT 
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{aheol: diſtinctions, let us conſifer it in 
the ſequel of this addreſs, as gxpreflive, of 
that power of the human, mind which. is 
employed in the ſearch and jnyeſtigation of 

truth; and by the due exerciſe of which, 
it is capable of diſcerning the evidence of 
ſuch as falls within it's reach. When it is 
enquired whether this faculty be a ſufficient 
guide in Religion, the meaning is not— 
8 Whether it be ſufficient to diſcover to 
man all. that his Maker requires of him 
in the circumſtances in which he has 
placed him. This is readily acknow- 

ledged: : Becauſe, - from the moral cha- g 
1 of the Deity, we are ſure that no- 

ching will be required. as a duty of any 
man, for iet e eee of WY 


155 
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he has not had the proper advantages, In 
this view, however weak the faculty of 
| reaſon may be in any, or how great ſoever 
the diſadvantages may be, under which he 
labours i in the exerciſe. of it, ſtill it may be 
ſaid ta be ſufficient. But what then ?—This 
is nothing to the preſent purpoſe. The 
queſtion if preperly underſtood, muſt 
comprehend a great deal more The mean- 
ing of it myſt, bo Whether or not it is  ſuf- 
| Hgient to make all thoſe. diſcoveries, which 
are neceſſary to promote the higheſt i im- 
provement of our nature in this world, and 
7 thereby , the. moſt complete . e of 
it in the Pts; of which it is ene 
Deen it, 061 41100 
70 — properly this important 
4 „ is now. incumbent. | upon us. 
The conſequences of the deciſion, whatever 
it be, are important and intereſting; and 
therefore no deciſion ſhould be given, till 
ene * bee can= 
e Sort on enn! | g 
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The moſt probable, as well as the 
ſhorteſt way of coming at the knowledge 
of what reaſon is capable of doing in 
the caſe under conſideration, is by en- 
quiring what it has already done — This 
is to judge from fact or experiment. If 
| you agree to this rule or ſtandard of 
judgment (and 1 humbly think you can 
have no reaſonable objection againſt it) let 
us have recourſe to the diſcoveries made by 
reaſon in it's higheſt ſtate ag gs . 
irmprovenent. I 

We go not back ſo far as ee gia - 
which were called fabulous. | Theſe were, 
compared with others which ſucceeded 
them, ages of ignorance and barbariſm. 
Let us appeal to the writings of the moſt 
famed ſages of Greece and Rome. They 
were themſelves the ornaments of antient, 
and their writings are the admiration of 
modern times. If any where, ſure we may 
expect to find among them, the nobleſt diſ- 
coveries, from the moſt vigorous exertion of 
the intellectual * Do but peruſe 
with 


' 
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with candid attention, the ſubſtance of thoſe 
lectures which were delivered at the Ly 
ceum, the Academy, &c. theſe ance cele- 
brated ſchools of learning ; or if you think 
this is ſetting you upon too laborious a 
taſk, read but the hiſtory of Philoſophy 
drawn up by the learned Pormey,” which is 
no mean epitome of it Or to reduce your 
taſk into a ſtill narrower compals, attend to 
what has been offered on this ſubject in 
Srer. 2 and 3 Part I. of this Eſſay 
Then ſpeak out the honeſt ſentiments of 
your heart, and ſay, if you can, that the 
Bible (however much, for certain reaſons, 
deſpiſed) does not contain more uſeful in- 
ſttruction upon the ſubject of religion, than 

all of them put together. And if by the 
utmoſt efforts of genius and application, 
theſe ſages did ſo little in ſo long a courſe of 
ages, it concerns the patrons of infidelity to 
ſhew what preſumption there is that others, 
ene a ese aid, would aan no more. 
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It cannot be alleged, wht; any Mer lo $ 
juſtin to leflen the force of the concluſion - 
$3214 1%: s , to 


L 35 
to. which, this obſervation leads, that the 
attention of theſe, Philoſophers, was but 
| Kal employ this vn. bash 30% wa 
In ini: 7 810 
It is, readily, granted, that. i in the ages 
| immediately. preceding. thoſe to which we 
fer, the Exieſte, ambitious of managing 
dhe people s they pleaſed, thought for 
them and themſelves too, ic. they kept 
1 an much as peſſihle from think- 
ing upon Religion at all, But muſt. it 
Philaſaphers who ſprung up in a long 
ſuaceſſion aſ ages after theſe, took the 
liberty af thinking fer themſelves, and 
Exrricd thait end uiries after: moral and re- 
\ Jigions truth“ as far as, their, reaſon, could 
eurry them; [nay very often much farther, 
he conſequence of Which Was, that they 
. hewilderad themſelves in the wok. e _ 
_ Pleximgmnazes?- Rn le 25640 
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Now make the experiment Ranſack 
AI heir writings Which have come down 
0 us. add try if you! n compile one ra- 
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tional fyſtem.of Religion out of, them all, 
ſuch as you. can either approve yourſelves, 
or take upon you to recommend to others. 
With a deſign fimilar to this as the at- 
tempt made by the EcleRieks, a8 I: obſer- 
yed before The iſſue ſhewed: how vain 
were their WAP I HF ee 
Jon 21 549k 10.8 i 
Had the Philoſophers * ; Sug been 
ſpeaking of all lived in one and the fame 
age, and that one remote and diſtant, and 
unimproved by ſcience, you might alledge 
that the ſmall diſcoveries they made, and 
the many errors they fell into, were no ar- 
gument againſt the perfection of 
conſidered as a guide in Religion. But ther 
is no room for ſo much a an inſinuation af 
this kind. In the collection of philolophic 
writings which have come down. to us, we 
have'the accumulated diſcoveries, of many 
ages, each improving upon the preceding; 
Eyery new enquirer carries hig views as far 
into the wide extended field of ſcience as 
the intellectual eye could carry him, and 
borrows from e of his Pre- 


deceſiors, 


\ 
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deceſſors, every hint which he could render 
ſubſervient, either to his on improvement, 
or the enlarged diſcovery of truth. And 
yet after all, how comparatively poor are 
the diſcoveries they have made? Can you 
conſider this, and not learn to ſuſpect that 
the guide you have been pleaſed to dub 
with the little of om or 3 is oe 
| CE of it? | $0170 
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It will be "hs: no prep ſd to alledge that 
thite bad ſucceſs proceeded, not from any 
defect in their mental powers, but from tlie 
want of a proper application of them. If 
you chuſe to inſiſt on this, it is incumbent 
upon You to prove it. But this, I am per- 
ſuaded, vou III find not only difficult, but 
impoſſible, and yet till it be done, there 
is no regard due to ſuch a charge; | But te | 
| Live you the trouble of ſuch a fruitleſs at- 
tempt; let me obſerve (and Ibegyouwillcon- 
fider) that the works they have left behind 
them carry irefragable marks of the contrary, 
the plaineſt evidence of the indefatigable | 
— 2 with which they carried on their i in- 


quiries. 


13 
quiries. Is not this apparent from their 
ſucceſs in thoſe caſes where the ſubjects of 
their enquiries lay more level to the powers 
of the human intellect? Are they not to 
this day admired for the knowledge they 
diſcovered in the art of government, the 
mancœuvres of war, &c. and can it be 
imagined that the powers which enabled 
them to excel in all theſe, would carry 
them ſo ſhort a way in their ſpeculations in 
Religion (where they diſcover all the figns 
of equal application) had not many of the 
objects of it been, as it were, too large and 
diſproportioned to their faculties, or re- 
moved at too great a diſtance to be reached 
by them? | | 


I know you will alledge the improve 
ments made by the moderns in religious 
knowledge, as a proof how adequate the 
powers of the human mind are to the diſ- 
coveries neceſſary for the direction of re- 
ligious conduct, ſo as to promote the 
higheſt poſſible improvement of our na- 
ture. 


But 


1 3 
Bur Here give me lente to obſerve, that 
ie may be queſtioned how far the difcoveries 
| aſcribed to them are the fair acquiſitions of 
their own intellectual powers. It is juſtly 
to be ſufpected, that for many of them, 
they are obliged to tat Revelation which 
they ſo mucłi deſpiſe. It is true, our mo- 
dern Deiſts may teaſvn better upon the ſub- 
jets of Religion than the Hibſt renowned. 
Literari of antient times, bor is, in ſtead 
of faying any thing againſt, ſpeaks loudly 
fot the expetiiency of à Revelation; be- 
cauſe laying afide the udvantages which 
| the world has derived from this 288 
Revelation, as ſone affect to 8aff ft, 
find it difficult to account for har! Aga 
enlarged and juſter notions of Religion, 
upon any other principle than that alledged 
Above. anne AGEM ern 
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Tue advantages in point of knowledge 
5 — choſe derive from Revelation, Nh 
ure born and educated in a countty * where | 
Hl have accefs to it, are ſo imperceptibly 
b that 1 very often come W 


imagine, 
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imagine, becauſe it flatters their pride, 
that they are all the fruit of their own 
boaſted enquiries and philoſophical acumen, 
Butwhat indeed is no ſmall preſumption, if 
not a proof of the contrary, and a proof 
that a Revelation has actually been made 
to the world, is that wonderful and ſudden 
change which the world has undergone, 
with reſpect to religious knowledge, ſince 
the introduction of Chriſtianity into it; or 
rather that blaze of light, "_ it all at 
once d n with . 
1 WE. 
We Mt gh hey Philoſophers . 
written upon this important ſubject, the lat 
ter always improving upon the diſcoveries 
of the former. But whence comes it, that 
all at once (account for this if you can 
upon any other principles than thoſe of the 
Cbriſtian) there ſfiould appear in the world 
4 ſyſtem of Religion, that ſo far from hor- 
rowing from ·thoſe which had been publiſhed 
before it, it in many reſpects widely dif- 
en from them all, and eottects moſt of 

them? — uſhered into the world, 
2 Xo not 


| 
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not under the auſpices of ſome great Law 
giver or Philoſopher, but of one equally 
deſpiſed for the meanneſs of his own ap- 
pearance, and of thoſe who were firſt em- 
ployed in his ſervice. - That the books 
which contain this ſyſtem of Religion, were 
| written by thoſe whoſe names they bear, 
and did appear in the world at the time al- 
ledged, is paſt all doubt. And if ſo, it 
muſt be owned, that ſuch extraordinary 
diſcoveries. could not be made all at once, 
without calling in the aid of Revelation; 
becauſe, could we ſuppoſe them all attain- 
able by the due improvement of reaſon, 
yet they could only be made by ſlow and 
gradual ſteps, and in conſequence of the 
moſt happy culture of mind. A ſentiment | 
fimilar to this, and a full conviction of the 
juſtneſs of it, ſeems to have poſſeſſed the 
the minds of many of the Jews, when 
prejudiced as they were againſt the bleſſed 
Jeſus, they were forced in admiration of his 
knowledge, ſuperior to what they had been 
acquainted: with in their moſt celebrated 
teachers, as well as ſuperior to what might 

be 
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be expected from his- education and rank 
in life, to inquire—** Whence hath this 
man this wiſdom ? $”—A proof this, that 
his wiſdom was not the fruit of any diſ- 
tinguiſhed advantages of education: What 
rendered it moſt illuſtrious, was the want of 
them. Think ſeriouſly on this—The con- 
cluſion to which it leads is truly important. 
But to return from what you may per- 
haps think a digreſſion. You will, I hope, 
readily excuſe it, as you muſt own I was in- 
ſenſibly led into it, from it's connexion 
with the ſubject under conſideration. 


But what if it ſhould be admitted that 
ſome of the famed ſages of ancient or mo- 
dern time, have made the moſt happy diſ- 
coveries in Religion? This will by ,no 
means be deciſive in the point on hand. 
What muſt become of the poor unlettered 
peaſant ? Is he not equally the ſubje& of a 
moral government as the Philoſopher, and 
equally accountable for the part he acts? 


5 Matth. xiii. 54. 


vor. II. L And 
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And where 1s the guide he is to follow, to 
conduct him to the perfection of his nature 
and happineſs ? It is acknowledged that 
there are ſome truths, which may be called 
primary, of a nature and obligation ſo evi- 
dent, that they are no ſooner ſet before the 
mind, than it can with eaſe judge of them ; 
it, all at once, admits them. But certain 
It is, there are many others, which are only 
diſcoverable by a train of reaſoning and ar- 
gumentation. How, ſuppoſing theſe ever 
ſo important, ſhall the illiterate come at 
the knowledge of them? The original 
ſtrength and vigor of the intellectual faculty, 
it is acknowledged, may be as great in 
them as in the Philoſopher—but the im- 
provements in knowledge do not depend 
altogether upon theſe; but very much upon 
the culture beſtowed upon the mind by a 
proper education, and the advantages one 
may afterwards have for the ſucceſsful pro- 
ſecution of his enquires after it. And is it 
not well enough known, that the ſituation 
of the lower claſs. of mankind affords them 
= very few, and theſe ſcanty * 
for 
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for this purpoſe? Judge in this caſe from 
what you may every day ſee. How many 
are there who remain next to ſtupidly ig- 
norant, notwithſtanding all the advantages 
they have for the attainment of knowledge ? 
But little as it is, would it not probably be 
leſs, were they left to the diſcoveries of their 
own boaſted reaſon ? | 


It will anſwer no purpoſe to ſay, that 
they may have the advantage of the diſco- 
veries of the learned. According to your 
ſcheme, their own reaſon ſhould be ſuffi- 
_ cient for them, without being obliged to 
others for the aſſiſtance of theirs. Or if 
they are to take aſſiſtance from any, why 
not from revelation (that is from God) as 
well as from any of their fellow creatures? 


Vanity, I ſuſpect, lies at the bottom of 
infidelity with many.. They think their 
reaſon affronted, by being obliged to have 
recourſe to any other aid in ſupplement of 


it. But ſuch do not conſider, that were 


their reaſon as perfect as they alledge, their 
L 2 | obli- 
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obligations to God in the one caſe, would 
be the ſame as in the other, and conſe- 
quently their ground of boaſting no greater. 
And if God ſhall ſee meet, for wiſe reaſons, 
to carry on the deſigns of his adminiſtration 
by the method which the Chriſtian con- 
tends for, as beſt adapted to promote them, 
what cauſe has man to complain? None 
ſurely. And are not ſome of the wiſe ends 
propoſed by this method of adminiſtration, 
obvious to the conſidering and attentive ? 
I humbly think they are. Let us conſider 
the Deity, as the author and object of Reli- 
gion: —In the one of theſe characters he is 
deſerving of our higheſt reverence, eſteem 
55 gratitude: In the other, he is the moſt 
r to direct the manner in which theſe 
ola be expreſſed. * True,” you may 
5 * and he has done ſo, when he has 
« left it to the direction of Reaſon. This 
« js as much the gift of God, as Revelation 
«would be.” That reaſon is the gift of 
God i Is readily granted, but whether it was 
ever intended to take the direction in the 
caſe Juſt now ſpecified, is the point in diſ- 
pute: 3, or mike, ooh we- allow ourſelves 
: to 
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to be determined by matter of fact, it is 
evident that it never was. For is it not 
well known, from the moſt authentic re- 
cords of ancient time, that ſome modes of 
worſhip were adopted, which, as they pro- 
ceeded from the moſt unworthy ſentiments 
of the Deity, muſt in place of honouring 
him, have been the rudeſt affront to 
him ? Witneſs the many barbarous and 
inhuman facrifices which were offered 
up to him, and the ſhameful proftitutions 
that were practiſed in his very temples, as 
ſo many acts of devotion. Neither is it to 
be conſidered as an imputation upon the 
wiſe author of reaſon (as I ſhall have occa- 
fion to ſhew afterwards) that it did not 
prevent all thoſe groſs errors both in prin- 
ciple and practice, into which the heathen 
world fell: It will be ſufficient to vindi- 
cate the wiſdom of God in the gift of it, 
if it can be made appear, that it anſwered 
the end for which it was given; and 
' ſhould it be alledged that one end of the 
divine adminiſtration in the imperfection of 
human reaſon, and the narrow and con- - 
tracted ſphere within which it acts, might 

1 be 
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be to keep man ever mindful of his de- 
pendance on the Deity, which he might 
otherwiſe be but too apt to forget, what 
would there be improper in the ſuppoſi- 
tion? Nay, to a creature ſo framed and 
ſituated as man, would there not have been 
the greateſt propriety in ſuch conduct? Let 
us attentively conſider the matter, and we 
ſhall find cauſe to think, that reaſon was 
never given to man to be the ſole guide of 
his conduct. It is evident it is not ſo, with 
reſpect to the animal life: What relates to 
it, is more under the direction of appetite, 
and certain inſtinctive feelings. Why? 
Becauſe without theſe, the cool ſuggeſ- 
tions of reaſon would be too weak to en- 
force that regard to the animal life, which 
is neceſſary, indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſup- 
port and maintain it. And if we may 
argue from analogy, may we not infer the 
expediency of ſome other principle in Re- 
ligion ? — Shall you own reaſon imperfect 


in the leſs, but call it ſufficient in the 


greater concern; —in a matter, where the 
caſes in which it is called to act and deter- 
| mine, 


„ 


mine, are incomparably more numerous 
and difficult, as well as important + 
intereſting? Take care: Attend whither 
this concluſion would ſeem to lead you, — 
Either into the groſſeſt abſurdity or im- 
piety.— Abſurdity, in maintaining ſo glar- 
ing an inconſiſtence; or impiety, in charg- 
ing it upon God. Be not aſhamed to own 
the imperfection of Reaſon; the moſt 
famed ſages of Greece and Rome were 
not.“ And if it was acknowledged by 

L 4 them, 


* Quod fi tales nos natura genuiſſet, ut eam ipſam 
intueri & perſpicere, eademque optima duce curſum 
vitæ conficere poſſemus, haud erat ſane, quod quiſquam 
rationem ac doctrinam requireret, Nunc parvulos nobis 
dedit igniculos, quos celeriter malis moribus opinion- 
ibuſque depravati fic reſtinguimus, ut nuſquam nature 
lumen appareat. Sunt enim ingeniis noſtris ſemina in- 
nata virtutum, que fi adoleſcere liceret, ipſa nos ad 
| beatam vitam natura perduceret. Nunc autem, ſimul 
atque editi in lucem & ſuſcepti ſumus, in omni conti- 
nud pravitate & in ſumma opinionum perverſitate verſa- 
mur, ut pene cum latte nutricis errorem ſuxiſle vide- 
amur. Cum vero parentibus redditi, demum magiſtris 
traditi ſumus, tum ita variis-imbuimur erroribus, ut va- 

8 nitati 


by 
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them, this, to ſay the leaſt, ſhould ls 
| p 8 modeſt in the encomiums they be- 


ow upon it, in oppoſition to Revelation. 


nitati veritas & opinione confirmatz, natura ipſa cedat, 
Cic. Tuſcul. Diſput. Lib. iii. 


| How does the great Socrates, that bright luminary of 
the heathen world, in his famed dialogue with Alcibiades 
upon Prayer, acknowledge the uncertainty of our beſt 
reaſonings upon that ſubject, and the need of a Divine 
Inſtructor, in order to the acceptable performance of it? 
Hear his opinion in his own words: Asen our 85% wiph- 
pire is 4 7% nar << N pos Jeois nay pes an perle Mane D 
3 DaJtuus Gro; $54 8 fu œiα¹² Q G8,—xci Ade amo Thx uxns 
eros apf. Ty ay, à vv mah Tvyxanm Trimavt" vd 
Spec pepe N Gv ö, 10050904 To er a, u xa; coor, Nur 
ber v box cs {406 daun dvrnd dra. i e. It is neceſſary to wait 
till one ſhall teach us how we ought to behave both 
to the Gods and inankind. This Teacher is he who 
rakes care of you. It is neceſſary that the darkneſs _ 
which at preſent hangs upon your mind be diſpelled, 
before you can diſcover rightly what is good and what 
evil. For at preſent you do not ſeem to me to be able 
to do this, 


| Remarkable to the ſame purpoſe it the prayer of Sim- 
pfici 1c1uS, in his Commentary on Epitetus, in the con- 
cluſion of his laſt chapter. VIE: 


with 


E 


« What, you may ſay, are we to reject 
<« reaſon altogether in Religion?“ God 
forbid. Do not imagine there is any af- 
front intended to reaſon, by what has been 
ſaid in behalf of Revelation—lt is readily 
allowed every degree of honour that is due 
to it: He who gives leſs, affronts himſelf. 
It is' of the moſt important ſervice in Reli- 
gion, and indiſpenfably neceſſary as a ſtan- 
dard by which to judge of the claims of 
Revelation, and for underſtanding the doc- 
trines contained in it. But is there no 
medium betwixt rejecting, and truſting 
to it altogether in Religion? There is, and 
this is what the Chriſtian would chuſe to 
obſerve. But after all that has been ad- 
vanced by the ableſt advocates for the ſuf- 
ficiency of reaſon, and againſt all Revelation 
as incredible and fictitious, I hope I may be 
allowed to ſay, in the words of a very com- 
petent judge, that No man, in ſeriouſ- 
* neſs and ſimplicity of mind, can poſſibly 
„ think Revelation uſeleſs, who conſiders 
the ſtate of Religion in the heathen world 
« before Revelation, and it's preſent ſtate 

4. in 
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e in thoſe places, which have borrowed 
no light from it: particularly, the doubt- 
4 fulneſs of ſome of the greateſt men, con- 
* cerning'things of the utmoſt importance, 
« as well as the natural inattention and 
<* 1gnorance of mankind in general. It is. 
«« impoſſible to ſay who would have rea- 
* ſoned out that whole ſyſtem, which we 
<« call natural Religion, in it's genuine ſim- 
e plicity, clear of ſuperſtition : But there 
is certainly no ground to affirm, that the 
i generality could. If they could, there is 
4 no ſort of probability that they would. 
* Admitting there were, they would highly 
„% want a ſtanding admonition to remind 
<« them of it, and inculcate it upon them. 
* And farther ſtill, were they as much diſ- 
* poſed to attend to Religion, as the better 
« ſort of men are, yet, even upon this 
* ſuppoſition, there would be various oc- 
* caſion for ſupernatural inſtruction and 
* aſſiſtance, and the greateſt advantages 
might be afforded by them. So that to 
« 20 Revelation is a _ ſuperfluous, | 
„ what 
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«© what there was nq need of, and what can 
* be of no ſervice, is, I think, to talk quite 
«« wildly and at random. Nor would it be 
% more extravagant to affirm, that man- 
* kind is ſo entirely at eaſe in the preſent 


* ſtate, and life ſo completely happy, that 


* it is a contradiction to ſuppoſe our con- 
* dition capable of being, in any reſpect, 
e better d. An opinion ſo expreſs and in 
point, from one who beſtowed ſo much 
attention upon the ſubje& under conſider- 
ation, and was ſo well qualified to judge 
in it, muſt be allowed to deſerve regard. 
It ſhould, at leaſt, make you cautious f 
taking a fide in oppoſition to it, till once 
you have examined the grounds upon 
which itwas formed : And if you examine 
and canvaſs them with a candid and cri- 
tical attention, I am not afraid but your 
opinion will be the ſame with him. But 
as I know that however reſpectable his 
character (and none could be more ſo) 
prejudice will be apt to detract from his 


§Dr. Butler's Analogy, &c, Part II. Chap. i. 


C 


teſtimony, 
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teſtimony, under pretence that it would be 
biafſed by his profeſſion, ſuffer me to quote 
the teſtimony of one who could lie under 
no ſuch ſuſpicion, and whoſe candor or 

abilities none have ventured to arraign. 
Let it be granted, ſays he, though not 
e true, that all the moral precepts of the 
** Goſpel were known to ſomebody or other 
« amongſt mankind, before (i. e. our Sa- 
te yiour's time). Suppoſe they may be picked 
<< up here and there: Some from Solon and 
% Bias in Greece; others from Tullyin Italy; 
sand to complete the work, let Confucius, as 
« far as China, be conſulted; and Anacharfis, 
t theScyth:ancontributehis ſhare. Whatwill 
„ all this do, to give theworld a complete 
c morality, that may be to mankind the un- 
«« queſtionable rule of life and manners? 
J will ſuppoſe there was a Stobæus in thoſe 
times, who had gathered the moral fay- 
« ings from all the ſages of the world. - 
« What would this amount to, towards 
< being a ſteady rule, a certain tranſcript of 
* a lau that we are under? Did the ſaying of 
% Ariſtippus or Confucius give it an autho- 


rity ? 
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c rity? Was Zeno a Lawgiver to man- 
« kind ? If not, what he or any other Phi- 
<« loſopher delivered was but a ſaying of 
« his. Mankind might hearken to it or re- 
«« ject it, as they pleaſed ; or, as it ſuited 
* their intereſt, paſſions, principles or hu- 
% mours. They were under no obligation: 
The opinion of this or that Philoſopher 
&« was of no authority. And if it were, 
* you mult take all he ſaid under that cha- 
e rafter. All his diſtates muſt go for law, 


_ * certain and true; or none of them. 


« And then, if you will take any of the 
* moral ſayings of Epicurus (many whereof 
« Seneca quotes with . eſteem and appro- 
« bation) for precepts of the law of nature, 
ce you muſt take all the reſt of his. doctrine 
for ſuch too, or elſe his authority ceaſes: 
« And ſo no more is to be received from 
« him, or any of the ſages of old, for parts 
* of the law of nature, as carrying with 
V jt an obligation to be obeyed, but what 
they prove to be ſo. But ſuch a body 
* of Ethicks, proved to be the law of na- 
*« ture, from principles of reaſon, ' and 

7 reaching 
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* reaching all the duties of life, I think 


„ no body will ſay the world Had before 
our * 8 time 8. 


What have you to dijo to the reaſon- 
ing of this Philoſopher, as well as Chriſ- 
tian? Does not his reaſoning appear to be 
juſt and concluſive? The pride of the hu- 
man heart does not eaſily ſtoop to acknow- 
ledge an error: It rather prompts to defend 
it, till it can contrive a decent retreat, or 
yield upon what it may think honourable 
| terms. | 


I am aware therefore, that however ſatis- 
| fied you may be of the juſtneſs of the rea- 
| ſoning which has been-uſed upon this ſub- 
je&, you will be apt to ſtart many objections 
againſt the ſcheme it is deſigned to ſupport, 
and thus endeavour to make the world be- 
| Heve that you ane your cauſe as ſtill 
Wb 122 OE 
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* Locke's Vindicat. of the Reaſonableneſs of Chrif- 
tianity. 
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But here, before you mention your ob- 
jections, allow me to obſerve, that if the 
truth of a propoſition be once evinced, our 
duty is to admit it, though it may per- 
haps be incumbered with difficulties, 


which we are incapable of reſolving. © Our 
views of almoſt any ſubject, it ſhould be 
remembered, are but very imperfect: No 
wonder therefore, if a ſubtile diſputant, by 
ſtretching his imagination for that purpoſe, 
ſhould be able to ſuggeſt many plauſible 
objections. But if theſe are allowed to 
unhinge belief, founded upon rational evi- 
dence, the conſequence will be; that we 
muſt run into downright ſcepticiſm upon 
the plaineſt ſubjects; for there are no truths 
ſo plain (unleſs they be ſelf evident) but 
ſome of a diſputatious humour may be 
found who will controvert them, were it 
no more than from a vanity of diſplaying 
their parts. But imagine not that we make 
this obſervation, from an apprehenſion 
of any thing ſo formidable in what you 
can ct, that it 18 eres to ſhelter 

| ourſelves 
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ourſelves under it, and plead the force of 
it as an apology for declining an anſwer. 


The cauſe we eſpouſe is capable of de- 
fence upon the principles of reaſon To 
this we appeal as well as you. Come then, 
let us hear what you have to offer againſt 
the admiſſion of our reaſoning, and the doc- 
trine which it is adduced to ſupport. 


I know it is very common for the gen- 
tlemen of your principles, or thoſe who 
affect to be thought ſuch, to repreſent the 
doctrine we maintain as an imputation upon 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Deity— 
upon the goodneſs of the Deity, in denying 
thoſe privileges to ſome, which he has be- 
ſtowed upon others; and upon his wiſdom 
in diſproportioning the means of moral im- 
provement, to the degrees of it which are 
nen 99 en e. 


| Tis all our r enquiries into the ien 5 
minſtration, and the propriety and equity 
of the e by which it is carried on, 
the 
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the greateſt modeſty becomes us. Now a 
thick cloud hangs upon the plan of Pro- 
vidence, and envelops it in darkneſs : Or 
at moſt, it is but a ſmall part of it that we 
can at preſent ſee and comprehend; of con- 
ſequence it is only, when unfolded, that we 
are qualified fully to judge of it. But 
though we are far from pretending to dive 
into all the defigns of God, in the wonder- 
ful economy either of nature or grace (it 
would be moſt arrogant preſumption, if not 
impiety, to pretend to it) yet, I humbly 
think he has diſcovered, and we may diſ- 
cern enough to juſtify, his ways to man, and 
to. filence the cavils that are commonly 
made againſt them by i ee wit, pe- 
. lence or Fer | 


. The 8 you are leaked. to. urge 
ant us for denying the ſufficiency of rea- 
ſon in the caſe under conſideration, conſiſts 
of two parts. Let us conſider them ſepa- 
-rately. ahne | 
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la that part, in which. you alledge 
our opinion bears hard upon the goodneſs 
and equity of the Deity, you ſeem to go 
upon a ſuppoſition, that God is under an 
obligation to beſtow equal religious advan- 
tages upon all. But upon what do you 
reſt this opinion ? We eun have no rule, 
I imagine, but either a poſitive declaration 
from God, or the matter of fact, by which 
to judge of the proportion i in which the 
divine goodneſs ſhould beſtow it's favours 
upon mankind. Where privileges of any 
Eind are a pure gift, the will of the donor 
muſt determine the degree in which they 
are to be beſtowed; and ſhould deter- 
mine our judgment with reſpect to the 
propriety of it. According to this rule we 
are, from the moral character of the Deity, 
led to conclude, that whatever he has done 
"1s in ſuch a ſituation Ways; 23 | 
"Whole the beſt. , LOG | 


. Leti us \confiderthe ate of thedivine 
Providence 1 in the diſtribution of the bleſs- 


lags. of nature and ſociety, and this will 


probably 
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probably make us ceaſe to wonder, at the 


variety obſervable in the diſtribution of thoſe 
of a religious kind. | 


How various and different are the con- 
fiitutions of body (from what cauſes this 
variety ariſes, no matter in the preſent caſe) 
which the Deity has given mankind? Are 
not ſome healthy, vigorous and robuſt ; 
while others are puny, weak and ſickly ? 
And does not every one know how much 
the comfort and happineſs of life are con- 
nected with the temperament of them ? 
No leſs is the variety in our mental œco- 
nomy. How vaſt the difference in the in- 
tellectual powers of which mankind are 
poſſeſſed? While ſome riſe above the com- 
mon ſtandard, and approach very near to a 
ſuperior order of beings, are there not 
others, who ſink a as far below it, and ſeem 
to have little | more than the ſhape to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the brutes? May not 
the ſame obſervation be made with reſpect 
| to the ſeveral lots and departments aſſigned 
to e in civil life? How widely dif- 
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ferent the circumitances of an inhabitant 
of Lapland, in point of climate and the ac- - 
commodations of life, from thoſe who live 
In the ſouthern parts of. France ? How 
vaſtly preferable are the privileges of a 
Britiſh ſubje& to thoſe of the Turkiſh 
or Ottoman empire? How different the 
police and government of the one from 
that of the other? Nay, under the ſame 
government, and in the ſame country, how 


= different are the ſituations of thoſe who 


live in it? While ſome wanton life away 
in all the variety of luxury which plenty can 
afford, how many are there who drag life 
after them as a heavy burden, and are pin- 
ing away in poverty and want? What 
ſhall we conclude from theſe and the like 
diſtinctions, which muſt ſtrike every one. 
who attentively obſerves the operations 
either of nature or of Providence ? Shall we 
impeach the goodneſs or equity of the au- 
thor of both? No We can ſee in this 
manner of adminiſtration, a great depth of 
_ wiſdom and extent of goodneſs diſplayed; 
a connexion betwixt the ſeveral parts of 
this ſyſtem eſtabliſhed, and the good of the 
| whole 
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whole promoted by this variety, better 
than it could have been in any other way. 
And may we not obſerve that there is a 
wonderful analogy and correſpondence be- 
twixt the diſpenſations of Providence and 
thoſe of Grace ? We approve of the va- 
riety obſervable in the one; why ſhould we 
cenſure it in the other? Does not candor 
rather require us to conclude, that a prin- 
ciple ſimilar to what induced the Deity to 
make - ſuch a difference betwixt his crea- 
tures in the privileges of nature and ſitu- 
ation, had alſo determined him to make the 
like difference in religious circumſtances; 
and that were the reaſons of this variety 
equally underſtood in the one caſe as in the 
other, they would appear equally good, and 
vindicate the ways of God to man? 


The equity of this various economy of 
Providence will ſtill further appear, from an 
attention to what we have the beſt ground 
to think will'be the manner in which the 
Deity will finally treat the ſubjects of it. 
Were the advantages beſtowed upon them 
M 3 for 
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for attaining religious improvement very 
different, and yet the degrees of it he re- 
quired in all the ſame here, there would be 
the moſt glaring iniquity. But the cha- 
racter of the Deity will not allow us to en- 
tertain a ſentiment ſo diſhonourable to 
him : In the judgment which he will paſs 
upon the conduct of mankind, he will act 
with the moſt perfect juſtice to all, and 
render to every one according to his real 
character, and the part he has acted in the 
ſituation in which he was placed. As 
many as have ſinned without the law, 
ſhall,” if they continue impenitent, pe- 
riſh without the law, &c. * Let me not 
offend you by this quotation. With you, 
who admit not the authority of the Book 
from which it is taken, I plead for no more to 
it than reaſon will allow; and to deny it 
this much, would be an inſtance of injuſtice 
I am unwilling to ſuſpect you capable of. 
I be ſentiment contained in it, is a dictate 
of reaſon, of ſound and ſober reaſon. Ac- 


cording 
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cording to this rule of judgment, none 
have cauſe to be afraid on account of their 
ſituation and circumſtances, but their miſ- 
improvement of them. And therefore 
upon this principle, we are encouraged to 
entertain the moſt favourable hopes of 
thoſe, who, under the diſadvantages of 
heathen ignorance, were careful to a& ſuch 
a part as might be expected in their cir- 
cumſtances; even to hope that they ſhall 
(we take not upon us to fay in what pre- 
Ciſe way, ſince God has not been pleaſed 
to inform us) be accepted of God, and ad- 
mitted to a degree of happineſs propor- 
tioned to their capacity and fitneſs for en- 


Joying 1 it. 


This perhaps, you will tell me is all 
% you contend for. If falvation or happi- 
_ © neſs be attainable without a Revelation, 

« where you may ſay is the nb6d, "Was uſe 

«© 0 one? 


You are es to 45 benefic'ef this 
re e It makes nothing againſt the 
* 4 poſition 
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poſition we maintain This remains en- 
tirely unaffected by it. For though, from 
the divine character we have cauſe to hope 
well of many, whoſe happy privileges it 
was not to live under the diſpenſation 
of the Goſpel, yet if we conſider, that 
from the very conſtitution of human na- 
ture itſelf, the degree of happineſs of which 
any is capable, muſt be in proportion to 
the improvements in virtue to which it is 
raiſed, who can be ſo blind as not to ſee the 
next to infinite advantages which the 
Chriſtian may derive from the privileges 

he enjoys under the diſpenſation of the 
Goſpel ? And would it not be the height 
of folly in any to ſay, that becauſe a hea- 
then, who knew nothing of the Goſpel, 
may through the abundant goodneſs of 
God, be in his meaſure happy in another 
world, therefore they may be excuſed 
from paying. a regard to it in this? For 
muſt it not argue a meanneſs of ſpirit, of 
which all ſhould be aſhamed, to content 

ourſelves with a low degree of happineſs, 

when happineſs, incomparably higher, is 


by 
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by the due improvement of our preſent ad- 
vantages, within our reach? How many 
of the wild, roving Indians of America 
ſeem happy under all the diſadvantages of 
their ſituation; without houſes, without 
- cloaths, without arts, without manufaQures ? 
But will any, on this account ſay, that the 
ſituation of the Eyropean nations, civilized 
and poliſhed by religion and ſcience, is 
not preferable ? | 


But here perhaps you will aſk me, If 
Revelation be. ſo neceſſary as we alledge, 
« for raiſing human nature to the higheſt 
C perfection in this, and happineſs in the 
* next world, that it is capable of, how 
comes it to be communicated to ſo few 
cc nations of the world, and to theſe ſo late ? 
c Do not theſe circumſtances ſeem to re- 
« flet upon the wiſdom as well as the 
Nee of God? | 


- How let me wi you. of what I ob- 
ſerved before ; that the] greateſt modeſty 
becomes us in our enquiries into, and our 
** on the divine adminiſtration. | 

When 


1701 
When you alledge the lateneſs of the diſ- 
coveries made by Revelation, and the nar- 
rowneſs of the bounds within which they 
have been confined, as an argument a- 
gainſt the expediency of it, you ſeem to 
take for granted, what you ought to have 
proved, before you can urge any ſuch con- 
ſequence from the want of it; that if a 
Revelation was ever to have been made, it 
ſhould have been made to the firſt race of 
mankind, and to them full and complete. 
Could you have made this appear, your 
objection againſt the reception of the 
Chriſtian Revelation, would not only juſ- 
tify your own conduct with reſpect to it, 
but prove it all at once undeſerving of the 
regard that is claimed to it by it's friends. 
But if on the other hand, it can be evin- 
ced that ſuch a conduct in the divine Pro- 
Vidence as has obtained, is what in the 
; 255 conſtitution of things might have 
n reaſonably looked for, . 3 
all at once to the e Sound. 
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When arguing in ſupport of the perfec- 
tion of reaſon, nothing is more frequent 
than for it's advocates to betray the weak - 
neſs of it. Of this obſervation, you will par- 
don me if I fay, your preſent objection is a 
very ſtriking proof. For if you will but at- 
tentively conſider the various diſpenſations 
of God to mankind, you will find them ad- 
mirably adapted to their nature and cir- 
cumſtances ; the beſt calculated that could 
be, to recover them from that ſtate of ig- 
norance and vice into which they were early 
ſunk, and gradually prepare them for the 
higheſt improvements in virtue and hap- 
pineſs of which they were capable. . And 
thus, in the iſſue, you will be led to ap- 
prove the very meaſures with which ”- at 


"i pivſent find fault, 


How it We we need not enquire, 
but it cannot be denied, that very early a 


ſhameful ignorance of religion and cor- 
ruption of manners did obtain and prevail 


in the world. In ſuch a ſituation the que- 
ſtion is—Whether, ſuppoſing a Revelation 
' neceſſary 
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the execution of it. 
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neceſſary for the recovery of mankind, a 


previous preparation was not neceſſary for 
the due reception and ſucceſs of this Reve- 
lation ogg them 7 N 0 18 
; P 8 

3 men 1 is more common 
R when a ſcheme is laid, to hurry on 
And if ſugceſs at- 
tend it, they are often partial enough 
to applaud the wiſdom of the meaſures 
taken ſor this purpoſe, and pronounce them 
the beſt that could have been followed. 
What we are for doing in our own little 


ſchemes, we are ſometimes raſh enough to 


think, and ſay, God ought to do in the 
great plan of his Providence, that is, take 


the ſhorteſt poſſible courſe for accompliſh- 


ing the deſigns of it. Think a little, and 


you cannot but perceive that the ſentiment 
is not very reſpectful to the Deity. And 


if you will but attend to the manner which 
he obſerves in the adminiſtration of the na- 
tural world, or to the nature and conſtitu- 
tion of man himſelf, mw will be led 
monk, E 21. Ay, 21 into 
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into quite different ſentiments on this ſub- 


In no caſe do we find the execution of his 
deſigns precipitated—lt is led on from ſtep 
- to ſtep, till they are accompliſhed. Thus, 
when the ſun riſes above the horizon; inſtead 
of all at once arriving at his meridian ſplen- 
dor, how does he advance to it by a flow 
and gradual progreſs? When our fields are 
ſown, does not a conſiderable time paſs, and 
the grain undergo a variety of changes, be- 
fore it arrives at maturity and perfection? 
Nay, as to man himſelf, what different 
ſtages does he paſs through? In place of 
arriving all at once (which ſome, Who 
have not Iearned to reſign their wiſdom to 
the divine, might imagine beſt) at full per- 
fection, either in body or mind; how flow 
are his advances to it? And in all theſe 
.caſes, and many more which I might men- 
tion, and every one may eaſily recollect, 
does not ſuch gradual and progreſſive man- 
ner of promoting perfection, appear beſt 
8 fuired to that conſtitution of. things which 
| | the 


Fl 


[ ; 
the Deity has eſtabliſhed? If the goodneſs 
of the one be admitted, the wiſdom of the 
other muſt be admitted alſo. 


The 3 inks that ode 
Font or make, that it's faculties do not 

all at once arrive at perfection: Like a 
flower they are but gradually expanded. 
Here therefore it is evident, that the de- 
grees of knowledge, religious as well as 
of any other kind, which are let into it, 
muſt be proportioned to the degrees in 
which it becomes opened and enlarged. 
Too much let b e 4 er 


ee it. 


97 Beſides hogs POORLY * 
not only the ignorance, but alſo the cor- 
ruption of manners into which mankind 
+ were early funk, -while they made a reve- 
lation neceſſary for the cure of both, muſt, 
in the natural courſe of things, have re- 
tarded the full offers of it to the world, be- 
cauſe they indifpoſed and rendered men 
unfit for the reception of it. An offer of 
it to them, before they were in ſome mea- 


ſure 


{ 7s! 


ſure prepared for it, could have ſcarce had 
any other effect than to make mankind ſpurn 
it from them with diſdain, and ſo, if not 
entirely ſtop che ſpread of it's influence, 
make the progreſs of it, at, leaſt, very flow. - 
Whereas, by waiting and embracing thoſe 
ſeaſons, which from the improvements of 
| ſcience, the more frequent intercourſe eſtab- 
liched among mankind, and the enlarge 
ment. of the human mind occaſioned hy 
both, ſeemed moſt. opportune for propa- 
gating the knowledge of it; the delays in the 
promulgation of it to the, world, will not 
only appear unblameable, but highly pow: 
| np 216303 © (V1 | 
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In all of them, he will find many ingenious things on 
this ſubject to reward his labour. f 
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this Revelation into the world in it's full 
; perfection, would, as has already been hint- 
ed, have entirely defeated the defign of it, 
by making mankind contemptuouſly reject 
it; or would have required, till they arrived 
at a certain degree of improvement, a con- 
ſtant ſeries of miracles to engage their re- 
gard to and reception of it. And it de- 
ſerves to be conſidered, that God never 
affects a vain parade or difplay of power: 
"What can be brought about by that na- 
"tural order and courſe which” he Has eſta- 
'bliſhed, he never eden by miräcles. —_—_— 
N ud ALAS SR < IEF 2-yiao 
It is a 8 to this ebend; all 
could not, in a long ſucceſſion of ages, en- 
"Joy equal advantages. Thofe Who lived in 
the more remote, rude and unpoliſhed ages, 
would have leſs than thoſe who were born 
in times of greater ane butts 
of the renn eto. They were 
placed in thoſe ſtations for reaſons, not 
only reſpecting themſelves, but others alſo; 
1 . the benefit of the improve- 
ments 
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ments made. by thoſe who went before 
them, they might alſo pave the way for 


thoſe which were to be made after them, 
and thus become the means of connect- 


ing the ſeveral parts of God's plan, and. 
carrying into execution his deſign in the 
whole. In the body politic and religious, 
as well as natural, there i is a great diffe- 
rence as to the excellence of the parts, bu 
none which are eſſential to it can be called 
uſeleſs; they have all a mutual connexion 
and dependance, and all unite to prom 
the health, the good of the whole. The 
e eye cannot ſay unto the hand, I have no 
* need of thee; nor the hand to the feet, I 


« have no need of you,” &c. &. 


I am aware that ſtill another objection 
may be ſtarted againſt the divine adminiſ- 
tration, upon our ſcheme, which has not 
been obviated by any thing that has yet 
been offered on this ſubject. Why it may 
© be ſaid, were not many of thoſe who were 
born in the moſt rude ages and uncivili- 
- zed countries of the world, diſtinguiſhed 


$ 1. Cor. xii. 21. 
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&* by the moſt noble intellectual powers; but 
according to your hypothefis, how ſmall 
* the progreſs either in the knowledge or 
e practice of virtue they were capable of ma- 
© king, notwithſtanding their moſt ſincere 
and vigorous endeavours after the higheſt 
improvements in both? Were ſuch pow- 
ers given them never to be exerted ? 
duch capacities never to be gratified ? 
«© Does God any thing in vain?” In vain! 
No—Neither is there any thing in the 
account we have given of the divine ad- 
miniſtration to mankind, that would fo 
much as feem to give the leaſt c countenance 
to ſuch an bs e | 
It is readily a Sara the moſt 
dark and uncultivated ages of the world, 
there might have lived ſome, endued with 
natural abilities, which would have enabled 
them to make a diſtinguiſhed figure in 
better times. But ſhall we from thence 
conclude, that thoſe talents were given 
them in vain ? Beſides that is was no more 
than the natural and unavoidable conſequence 

5 e 
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of the preſent conſtitution of things, that 
this period ſhould be occupied by fome in 
order to carry on the ſucceſſion of man- 
kind and the improvements of ſcience, 
what if I ſhould alledge, 'that perſons of 
ſuch character were particularly fit for 
thoſe times, fit for directing to the proper uſe 
of the diſcoveries which had already been 
made, and for making more, and tranſmit- 
ting them to poſterity with the greateſt 
advantage ? Would not this, without any 
thing elfe, Juſtify the rank and ſtation 
aſſigned them in the houſhold God:? 
But if to this we add (what indeed we 
have the beſt ground to hope) that the 
diſadvantages of their ſituation in this 
world, ſhall be compenſated by the — 
vileges to which they ſhall” be raiſed i 
a better, where, after being 3 
from this unfriendly ſoil © and inhoſpi- 
table climate, they may, nouriſhed by 
more benign influences, be reared up to, 
and flouriſh in all that perfection of 
which their natures were 'originally capa- 

IT „ OILY ble, 
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ble, the objection muſt be allowed to have 
no force remaining in it. 


But I would not wiſh to weary you with 
- the length of this addreſs. —lt is now time 
to remind you, that the controverſy with you 
does not ſo much turn upon the ſufficien- 
cy of reaſon, with reſpe& to thoſe who had 
nothing elſe to depend on, as with reſpect to 
the ſufficiency of it to you, who live under 
the diſpenſation of the Goſpel. You are 
not in the ſame predicament with them. 
— Your fituations are widely different; and 
ſo will be the manner of the divine proce- 
dure W you. 


＋ That 4. a which may be 
admitted as an excuſe for them, will be con- 
demned in you, and become no ſmall ag- 
gravation of your guilt. If, while the ſun 
+  thines around you, you ſhut your eyes, and 
ſtumble at noon day, the darkneſs, you make 
to yourſelves will not ſave you againſt the 
ümputation of dads nor againſt the - 25 
conſequences _ it. 


Here 


1 

Here perhaps you will ſtop me, by telling 
me, that I go upon the ſuppoſition that 
what is called the Chriſtian Revelation is 
real, and of divine authority; but that this 
is the very point in diſpute; and that, 
ſhould you admit the expediency of a Reve- 
lation in general, you could never admit 
the truth of that which is offered to the 
world by Chriſtians, becauſe of the contra- 

dictions with which it abounds, to that very 
Reaſon, by which it's claim to a divine origin 
is to be examined. This is indeed a heavy 
charge—Could you properly ſupport it, you 
would at one ſtroke deſtroy all the credit 
that is demanded to it, by it's moſt zealous 
friends— They could no more ftand up for 
it. But let us ſee upon what ground you 
charge it with contradictions to Reaſon, | 


Some things we acknowledge there are in 
it, which Reaſon could not have diſcovered,” 
but which, when diſcovered, appear perfect- 
ly agreeable to it. Nay, what is more, 
there are ſome things in it, we acknow-. 


ledge, which reaſon cannot fally underſtand, 
N 3 much 
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much leſs explain. But what then ? Shall 
we therefore charge it with abſurdity ? 
Would it not be paying too high a com- 
pliment to the human underſtanding, to 
make it the meaſure by which to judge of 
all truth; or to pronounce a propoſition 
falſe, merely becauſe it cannot diſcern it to 
be true ? Should a peaſant argue in this 
manner with a Mathematician, concerning 
any of the Theorems of Euclid, how would 
he ſtare at him, and pity his weakneſs ? Ay 
but ſay you, theſe are truths capable of proof, 
af demonſtration, Very true 80 they are, 
And can you take upon you to ſay, that 
what you now object to is not ſo likewiſe; at 
leaſt capable of all that proof which the na- 
ture of the caſe will admit? At preſent, the 
hints given us of ſome truths are but dark: 
It was not intended they ſhould be other. 
The obſcurity that hangs upon them, may 
proceed either from the thickneſs of the 
medium, or the weakneſs of the faculty by 
which we behold them, or perhaps - both. 
In a more improved ſtate, where neither of 
| 1. diſadvantages ſhall obtain, it is 

15 S687 highly 
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highly probable that thoſe truths, which are 
at preſent called myſterious, ſhall appear 
as clear and perſpicuous as thoſe we term 
primary and ſelf evident. And in the mean 
time, ſo far as they can have any influence 
upon practice, we have ground ſufficient 
to render our regard to them rational. 


But why urge the myſteries (as you call 
them) to be found in Revelation, as an 
argument for rejecting it? In this, how 
partial is your conduct ? What if it could 
be made appear, that there are myſteries in 
natural, as well as in revealed Religion? 

Muſt you not admit them in the one as well 
as in the other, or reject them in both? 
Vou believe there is a God. Very well: 
But how come you to believe that he is 
eternal, omniſcient, omnipreſent? Do you 
underſtand, or can you explain the nature 
of theſe perfections, which denominate him 
ſuch ? You do not; you cannot. You be- 
lieve them however upon a rational foun- 
dation, becauſe. you cannot deny them, 
without incurring conſequences worſe than 

* 4 What 
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what ariſe from the admiſſion of them. 
The caſe is the ſame as to the Chriſtian, 
with reſpe&t to thoſe doctrines, on ac- 
count of whoſe myſteriouſneſs you reject 
the whole of his Religion. He has the 
moſt abundant evidence of the authority of 
that Revelation, upon which he is required 
to believe them, and this is ſufficient to 
engage him to do ſo. The fact with re- 
ſpect to the Revelation of them is all he is 
concerned with. What remains a myſtery 
is not properly the object of his faith. Vou 
may repreſent the faith of the Chriſtian in 
ſuch caſes as unreaſonable; but you do not 
conſider that you every day act upon prin- 
ciples for which you have no better evi- 
dence. Vou believe the union of ſoul and 
body, and act upon the faith of it; and 
yet what can be a greater myſtery than the 
manner of this union, or the bands by 
which it is maintained? Vou know that 
flowers of the moſt different hue and tint 
may be raiſed on the ſame plot of ground, 
and upon this principle you proceed in a- 
Veen g your parterre ; and yet who can 

aſlign 


ls, 
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aſſign the reaſon of this divetſity of colours 
in the flowers, notwithſtanding the ſimi- 
larity of circumſtances in which they are 
placed? You believe theſe things upon evi- 
dence which abundantly ſatisfies you, though 
too weak to remove all the difficulties with 
which theſe ſubjects may be incumbered. 
The Chriſtian does the ſame, and why ſhould 
you find fault with his conduct? It would 
be partial to do it, when, in ſimilar caſes, | 


you approve your own, 


The Chriſtian Revelation may be con- 
_ fidered as a collectiou of facts, important 
and intereſting in their conſequences, if 
found to be properly ſupported ; and there- 
fore a collection of facts which challenge a 
candid enquiry before you reject them, or 
take upon you to pronounge them falſe. 
Till you have properly can vaſſed the evidence 
both for and againſt them, you cannot 
upon any ſolid ground ſay, but the book: 
which contains the accountof them may be 
a Revelation from God. And ſhould this 
be found the caſe, it concerns you to 

| think 
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think of the impiety of fighting againſt 


The evidence for Chriſtianity is very large 
and comprehenſive. But confider, that the 
force of it conſiſts in the union of the 
whole, rather than in any of the parts ta- 
ken ſoparately: And therefore, though 
any one of the evidences you pitch upon, 
may not appear to you abſolutely to con- 

clude in favour of this Revelation, do not 
allow yourſelves, with a kind of triumph, 

tai inſinuate that the ſame would be the 
iſſue of an enquiry into the whole accum- 


ulated evidence. Thie coneluſion would 


not be more raſh, than it would be un- 
„S % m iis © 


ä f To ſuppoſe a defect in the evidence of a 

Revelation from God, would be to offer 
an indignity to him, as if he had required 
us to receive it, and at the ſame time had 
not given us evidence ſufficient to make 
our belief of it rational. This our non 
tions of the divine character will never al- 
2 . 45 low 
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low us ſo much as to ſuſpect. It deſerves 
to be obſerved, that in this Revelation 
damnation is made the puniſhment of 
unbelief; a hint not obſcure, that the evi- 
dence for the truth of it is ſuch, as muſt; if 
candidly conſidered, procure our dutiful 
regard to it; and conſequently that unbelief 
muſt proceed, not from the want of evidence, 
ſo much as from the want of a heart diſ- 
poſed honeſtly to conſider it, than which 
nothing can be more criminal in itſelf, or 
more juſtly expoſe to the divine diſ- 
Lee | OY 


The ſtrength of the evidence for Chri- 
tianity we are thus led to preſume, from 
the threatened conſequences of rejecting 
it. But if you do not chuſe to admit the 
force of it from ſuch reaſoning as this, = 
us appeal to matter of fact. 


Had it, in the 2 of many ages, 
ſatisfied only the weak, ignorant and illite- 
rate, I would readily allow there might be 

ſome 
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ſome ground to ſuſpect the importance of 
it. But has this been the caſe? Quite the 
revetſe.—You know that in ſome of the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, it triumphed over 
the paſſions, | prejudices and vices of man- 
kind, by the force of it's evidence, and con- 
ſttrained ſome, equally eminent for their 
learning and their rank in life, to become 
it's votaries, who had long been it's moſt 
violent enemies ||. 


Nor are there wanting inſtances of it's 
phs, even in the moſt enlightened ages, 
and in ſome of the brighteſt ornaments of 
them. Witneſs a Boyle, a Locke, a Newton, 
an Addiſon, a Littleton, a Weſt, &c.—What. 
diſtinguiſted names are theſe! Can you 
| hear of the honourable teſtimony they bore 
to the Religion of Jeſus, without ſuſpecting 


§ See the concluſion of the Author's Diſſertation on 
the Conduct of the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, and the advice 
offered by Gamaliel, in the famous trial of the Apoſtles, 
Acts v. 1/—41, conſidered - as n, for the 
Truth of Chriſtianity. {PS 
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_ yourſelves wrong in the oppoſition you 
give to it? Were they not all diſtinguiſhed 
for their penetration, erudition, diligence 
and candor of enquiry, and an unſullied in- 
tegrity of manners? And can you imagine 
they ſhould all fall into the groſs miſtake 
with which you charge them? Have you 
not rather ground to ſuſpect the miſtake 
is on your own fide? I mention theſe, 
not that I would have you found your be- 
lief upon ſuch authorities, great as they 
are, but that you may be exited, after their 
example, with a candid attention, to canvaſs 
the exidence for that Religion which you 
contemn. Till you can ſay that you have 
thus examined it, you muſt give me leave to 
fay, that your rejection of it is not only ab- 
ſurd in itſelf, but may in it's conſequences 
be dangerous to yourſelves and hurtful to 
others. For ſhould you find cauſe after- 
wards to ſuſpect yourſelves in the wrong 
(and to ſay the leaft, this is not impoſſible) 
how would you tremble at the thought 
of the conſequences? Tremble to think, 
THe! | that 


1 #90 1 
that by an obſti nate oppoſition to the Goſ- 
pel, under all the advantages you had for 
underſtanding it, and notwithſtanding all 
the evidence you had to. ſatisfy you of the 


truth of it, you have not only contracted 
the moſt aggravated guilt, but expoſed 


yourſelves to the moſt terrible ruin. Trem- 
ble to think, that by your example, you 


corrupted many, and that your principles . 


continuing to operate after you have your- 
ſelves leſt the ſtage of life, may by their 
malignant influence, corrupt many more; 
ſo chat is hard impoſſible to ſay where the 
corruption {hall ceaſe But I forbear to 
urge thehorrors of ſo diſmal a ſcene; I can 
Carce bear to think of it. How much to 
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more pertinent to the deſign of it, than thoſe 
4 of the juſtly celebrated Epifetus, hre 


few, to us wha his diſciple e Woll 
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3 If any one oppoſe svery evident truths, 
* it is not eaſy to find a reaſon which may 
e perſuade him to alter his opinion. This 
4 ariſes neither from his own ſtrength, nor 
e from the weakneſs of his teacher: But 
„ when, after being driven from an abſur- 
* dity, he becomes petrified, how ſhall we 
40 deal with him a longer by reaſon. - * 
cc. — el two es? petrifadion. 
The one a petrifaction of the underſtand- 
„ing : The ocher, of the ſenſe of ſhame, 
rvrhen a perſon hath obſtinately ſet himſelf 
not to aſſent to evident truths, nor to quit 
the defence of contradictions. We all dread 
a bodily mortification, and would make uſe 
< of every contrivance to avoid it: But none 


* of us ĩs troubled about a mortification in 


* the ſoul. And yet indeed, even with regard 
tothe ſoul,” hen a perſom is ſd affected, as 
* not to apprehend or underſtand any thing, 
« we think him in a fad condition: But 
« where the ſenſe of ſhame and modeſty 
is under an abſolute mortification, we 
« 80 ſo far, as even to call zhis ſtrength of 

| mind. 


i 
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% mind.— Shall I argue with this man any 
longer? For what ſteel or what cauſtic 
can I apply, to make him ſenſible of his 
, mortification? He is ſenſible of it: He 
is ſenfible of it, and pretends not to be ſo. 
He is even worſe than dead. Doth he 
c not ſee the repugnancy of contradictory 


I fpropoſitions? He ſees it, and is never the 


* better: He is neither moved, nor improves. 
7 Nay, he is in yet a worſe condition. — His 
ſenſe of ſhame and modeſty is utterly. ex- 
« tirpated.” His reaſoning faculty indeed is 
te not extirpated, but turned wild and ſavage. 
Shall I call 7510, ſtrength of mind ? By no 
e means: Unleſs we allow it to be ſuch in 
l the vileſt debauchees, publickly to ſpeak 
and act whatever comes into their 
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: of the Obriſtian Religion, and profeſs a Re- 


gard for it, and yet ſeldom honour the 
Public N 20 T2 it * an N 


Yor fr chen 


Ir. is | impoſible fir any; Fe e 
wiſh: well to Religion, to behold with in- 
difference the little reſpe& that is ſhewn 
to it by ſome, and the contempt with 
which it is treated by others. The obli- 
gations which mankind are under to eſteem 


and regard it, are of ſuch a nature, that, 


one would think, they could neither be 
denied nor evaded by any, who! make the 


leaſt pretenſions to reaſon," gratitude, or in- 
genuity. But there is ho arguing againſt 


matter of fact. That Religion, the ordi- 


nances of it, and the worſhip of God are 


{lighted and contemned, would be vain to 


deny, when | almoſt every corner of our 


country affords ſo many ſhameful, and 1 
may add, melancholy inſtances and proofs 
of it. In ſuch à ſituation what ſhall the 
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friends of Religion do? Shall they give up 
the cauſe as irretrievable, ſit down and 
mourn over it Pr No, their duty, . both 
from a regard to it and their fellow crea- 
tures, is to ſtand up ag advocates for it, and 
beſpeak their attention in the defence they 
offer of it ; and thus endeavour to convince 
them of the error of their condudt, and the 
danger which muſt be the conſequence of 
an indulgence i in it. 3 SOT SHAFT beni 
£155 've FUENTE 205 St Bz Scot yd 1 

That the avowed Deiſt ſouldt not attend 
. public inſtitutions 1 4 
eſis, carries no impropriety in it. 
conduct in this is perfectly innen — 
His principles. But that any of thé pro- 
feſſed votaries of Chriſtianity ſhould allow 
themſelves in the habitual neglect of them, 
Has ee ee, eee as well 
as criminal i ri 235 
S ai 510) : * has 4248 BY D. Tris 
lo it W 1 mall not . 

| ” it is, that a neglect of Religion, and the 
anſtitutions of it; is, by a moſt abſurd in- 

verſion of taſte, 1 ſome accounted. polite 

Lat a 1 and 
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and faſhionable; and this perhaps is the 
reaſon why it. is ſo-cafily gone into by 
others. The laſt it may. be, but it is quite 
the reverſe of the former ; for ſurely no- 
thing deſerves to be called polite, however. 
practiſed by thoſe who pique themſelves 
upon their claim to it, which is either dic 
reſpectful to government, or offenſive to, 


16 
1 


thoſe of eſteemed character; and ſurely a 
ſtudied neglect, much more contempt, of the 
inſtitutions of Religion, is, bo both the one 
e e 1 27231 113 od 115 = 7. 
2 Coen 1 Ch, ſeem to lool upon, 1 

at leaſt, affect to call the ſocial EX erciſes of 
Religion a mean ſervice, ft only 5 per- 
formed by the gommon herd of mankind, 
while thoſe i in the hi gher ranks i in life a are 
exempted from the e to them, 
Some bold adepts't there e may b be i in vice, who 
(notwithſtanding. they Rill wear the Chriſ- 
tian, pame) employt their wit againſt Religion 
and the inſtitutions of it, and who may, 
and often do call thoſe perſons weak, Zug- 
rant and entbufaſtic, who ſhew a public re- 
gard for either. But if they have no better 
G reaſon 


96 
7 reaſon than this for their opinion of them, 
I muſt be allowed to ſay they but expoſe 
their own weakneſs, as well as impiety, by 
avowihg i it. Names do not alter chatac- 
ters, and Religion i is not the worſe thatit is 
hunted down by ſome, who 'canhot avow. 
it excellence, without condemning them- 
ble for the negle& ofit. A contempt of 
Religion they may glory i1 in, as the evidence 
of a liberal turn of mind, unfettered by 
fuperſtition or tlie ptepuices of ein : 
But, with their leave, I muſt be Allowed to 
* that ſuch contempt of Religion is the 
evidence of à mind, if free from the pre- 
judices of a virtuous, which they may per- 
haps call a ſuperſtitious education, yet un- 
der the influence of thoſe which ariſe, either 
fem the "moſt ſhameful difflpation of 
| thought, or corruption of manners, or per- 
baps both. Did they allow themſelves but 
to think, they could not fail t to ſee that no 
advantages of rank could [> 


that their obligations to the de, tiſe in 
* to the greatneſs of the former. 
This 
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This has been acknowledged by thoſe of 
the firſt eminence for rank and character 


in the different ages and nations of the 
world, and particularly by ſome of our own 
country, whoſe names can never be thought 
on, but with the higheſt eſteem and reſpect. 
Nay, as a ſtill higher recommendation of 
the inſtitutions of Religion, I cannot omit 
mentioning the example of our Lord, who 
never failed to countenance them with his 
preſence during his reſidence among us; 
thus to give, if poſſible, an additional ho- 
nour and dignity to them, and expoſe the 
folly of thoſe who ſeem to think the ſervice 
of Religion, which is the ſervice of God, 
5 mean one. 8 


What would theſe modern fine 8 
think of thoſe, who being their inferiors i in 
birth and ſtation, who though their vaſſals 
and dependants, nay, under all the obliga- 
tions to. them that can ariſe from the 
greateſt kindneſs, ſhould refuſe to join with 
their other ſervants in paying the acts of 
homage and obeiſance, which they required, 

i; and 
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and had an unqueſtionable title to expect? 
Would they not think their honor affront- 
ed, injured by ſuch treatment? Would 
they not call them undutiful, ungrateful, 
fooliſh, who could dare to be guilty of it, 
and puniſh them I bf ? The appli- 
cation is eaſy. 


+44. 
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| But as the ADP 19” we have 3 juſt 
now conſidering, muſt appear extraordinary 
to all but thoſe who indulge in it, and to 
them too, if they would but allow them- 
ſelves to think, it may not be improper to 
enter a little into a detail of the excuſes 
which are commonly pleaded in defence 
of it. They are urged with at leaſt a 
ſeeming ſeriouſneſs, and deſerve an anſwer, 
if for no other reaſon, to prevent thoſe 
who make them, from i imagining that there 
is more force in them than there really is, 


Some, I know, are apt to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in the neglect of the public inſtitu- 
tions of Religion, and the inſtructions of- 

8 fered 
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fered from. them under this -pretence, — 

That what is of importance to their moſt va- 
luable intereſts, is abundantly plain in the 
ſacred oracles, and needs no commentary; 
and that, as for the reſt, they may W 
any loſs let it alone. 


It is readily granted, that the great 
and eſſential articles of our holy faith and 
Religion are, to a candid enquirer after 
the knowledge of them, with due pains, 

attainable. But why neglect the reſt ? 
Though the knowledge of them may not 

be of equal importance, it may be highly 
uſeful, ſtand connected with thoſe which 
are eſteemed neceſſary, and therefore ought 
. to be pit or W 
* the * of e le none 
from the perſpicuity of it, pretend the inex- 
pediency of offering any public inſtructions 
from it, or of attending the opportunities 
of receiving them. This excuſe deſerves 

not the name. —It proceeds, not from a 

conviction, of any force in it, but an incli- 
O 4 nation 
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nation to ſloth, or ſomething worſe, in thoſe 
who make it ; perhaps to make that .con- 
duct appear leſs criminal to others, which 

it is very probable they feeretly reproach 
_ themſelves for indulging, or which, in 
their ſober moments, they- at * cannot 
approve. 


In a world ſuch as this, where the ne- 
ceſſary cares of it muſt engroſs ſo much of 
the time and thought of it's inhabitants, 

the inſtitution” of a certain order of men, 
to attend to the great concerns of Religion, 
and to teach and inculcate the great truths 
of it, has it's foundation in reaſon, abſtract- 
ing from the poſitive dt of 
God. And ſo much does this appear to 
be the general ſenſe of mankind, that to this 
day there has ſcarce been found a nation, 
without ſome eſtabliſhed order of Prieſts, 
or religious Teachers, 


The great articles. of faith and practice 
are, as has been already obſerved, pretty 
clear and perſpicuous; but to place the im- 

| Þ :254 portant 
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portant truths of Religion in an advanta- 
geous point of light, and thereby to diſpoſe 
the mind to receive them, and act under 
the influence of them, many things are ne- 
ceſſary. Muſt not he who would attempt 
this with the hope of ſucceſs, be well ac- 
quainted with the languages in which the 
ſacred oracles were originally written, 
with the geography, cuſtoms, manners, 
and religious uſages of thoſe countries, 
which were the ſcene of the public mini- 
ſtrations of the Prophets, our Lord and his 
Apoſtles, - and to which there are allufions 
in almoſt every page of the ſacred Record ? 
And is it not reaſonable to expect that thoſe ' 
who devote their time to theſe ſtudies, 
ſhould be beſt qualified to teach theknow- 
ledge of the divine oracles, which in a great 
meaſure depends upon them ; better quali- 
fied at leaſt than thoſe who have had nei- 
ther their advantages nor opportunities? 


But ſhould it be granted that ſome, from 
the education they have received, and the 
improvement they have made of it, might 


L 
be able to underſtand the ſublime and im- 
portant truths of Religion, as well as thoſe 
-whoſe buſineſs it is to explain them; they 
cannot be ignorant how apt they are, when 
engaged in the buſy ſcenes of life, to for- 
get or become inattentive to them, and by 
theſe very means to loſe, in ſome meaſure, 
the benefit of them. Hence therefore 
muſt appear the propriety of theſe religious 
inſtructions even to ſuch perſons. Con- 
ſidered as remembrancers to them of the 
etruths they know already, they ſerve to re- 
vive the influence of them, which without 
ſuch help, would be apt to become too lan- 
_ :gnid and feeble for any valuable purpoſe in 
I would not. wiſh to affront the under- 
ſtanding of the more knowing and intelli- | 
gent; but without any hazard of doing ſo, 
may I not take the liberty to ſay, that the 
public inſtructions offered from the pulpit, 
might not only ſerve to call to their re- 
.membrance what they already knew, but 
eee their knowledge, by the variety 
5 of 
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of lights in which they placed the 8 
of it. | 


The ſame object, viewed in different at- 
titudes, and by different perſons, would 
not appear the ſame to them all. What 
therefore if it ſhould be allowed, that the 
profound "reſearches of the Divine could 
diſcover no object of knowledge. from the 
ſacred oracles, which his more intelligent 
hearers were not, in ſome meaſure, before 
acquainted with ? Would it not be paying 
too great a compliment to their underſtand- 
ing, to alledge that there is no poſſible 
point of light in which they had not 
viewed it, and that therefore they could 
receive no: additional knowledge or im- 
provement from the diſcoveries of others ? 
Nay, is it not probable, that thoſe who 
turn the bent of their ſtudies this way, 
would for the honour. of their profeſſion, 
and their own credit, as well as the advan- 
tage of ſuch as are placed under their re- 
ligious inſpection, endeavour to carry their 


enquiries deeper than others who are un- 
der 
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no ſuch obligations, and of conſequence, 
that ſomething uſeful might be expected 
from them? 


It deſerves likewiſe to be taken notice 
| of, chat a diſuſe of the public means of in- 
ſtruction, may not only bring after it the 
loſs. of all the advantages which we have 
already ſuppoſed to ariſe from an attendance 
upon them; but would alſo wear off, by 
neglecting to have them often renewed, 
the good impreſſions which mankind may 
have received from an early, and perhaps 
religious education. And ſhould this be 
the cafe, the conſequence is equally obvious 
and dreadful. The tranſition from the 
neglect of Religion, to the practice of all 
manner of vice, to which appetite, inclina- 
tion, or miſtaken. intereſt may lead, is not 
only eaſy, but often becomes headlong 
and precipitate. An obſervation this, too 
- fadly confirmed in the ſy pers unhappy 
b * — | 


Hitherto 
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| Hitherto I have argued the propriety 
and importance of Preaching, as a mean 
that may be made happily uſeful for the 
improvement, even of the more knowing 
and intelligent, in the love and practice of 
virtue; and if the conſiderations adduced 
to enforce a regard to religious inſtruction 
be allowed to have any weight, when ad- 
drefſed to thoſe who are moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for their rank, knowledge atid abilities; I 
need ſcarce obſerve thay they ought'to have 
till greater force with thoſe whoſe fitu- 
ation in life deprives them of almoſt every 
other mean of religious improvement. And 
this ſuggeſts the hint of another con- 
fideration, which ought to recommend an 
attendance on feligious inſtructions to 
thoſe in the higher ſpheres of life; = 
It is, 


. The influence which their example might 
have upon thoſe, who for want of their 
advantages, ſtand in the greateſt need of 
ſuch inſtructions. 


We 


| | 
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We ought to conſider ourſelves, not 


merely as individuals, but alſo as members 
of one great body, the health of which, as 


* in the natural, does not conſiſt in the ſound- 


neſs of any one of the parts taken ſeparate- 
ly, but in that of the whole. Muſt they 
not therefore want that generoſity of ſpi- 
rit, which is one of the brighteſt orna- 
ments of a high ſtation, who, can ſhew an 
indifference : to any. mean, that tends lo 
much to the welfare of others; when, by 
their countenance to the one, they have 
it ſo much in their power to promote the 


other? 88 
274 
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Nor are they in this ſo little intereſted 


a8 perhaps they imagine. They are ge- 
nerally the firſt and loudeſt in the cry a- 
gainſt the vices of the people, when they 
come themſelves to be any way affected by 
them; and againſt the elergy, for not being 
at more pains, as they would repreſent the 
matter, to guard them againſt 3 vices. But 
they do not conſider (at leaſt they are not 
willing to allow) that they themſelves are 
> | 24 in 
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in a great meaſure the cauſe of that cor- 
ruption of manners they complain of in 
the lower claſſes; and that their neglect, 
not to ſay contempt, of Religion, muſt 
have -more influence in debauching their 
morals, than the inſtructions of the moſt 
able, pious and aſſiduous Teachers can 
have, in preſerving them untainted, or re- 
forming them when they are vitiated, becauſe 
the bias unhappily lies ſtronger to a vicious 
than a virtuous practice, eſpecially when 
it is kept in countenance by the example 
of thoſe in rank and power, Do they wiſh 
to find their children, ſervants, and all 
others they are connected with, in the com- 
merce and ſeveral departments of life, more 
attentive to, and more faithful in the diſ- 
charge of the duties they reſpectively owe 
them; they muſt not themſelves diſcover 
the leaſt diſregard for Religion, elſe what 
can they expect, but that it ſhould loſe it's 
influence among thoſe with whom they 
With it to be preſerved? 


When ; 


got 
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When che arguments thrown out a- 
piinſt the eieptichey of preaching are fonnd 


to be tntenable, thenext excuſe pleaded for 
the heglect bf an attendance upon it, is the 


Want of entertainment from thoſe diſ- 
coarſes, by which the preacher would convey 
his inſtructions. To ſit and hear him 
70 draw dut a jejune and tedious lecture upon 
bine point of morality, or Religion, 
* with which they are already well enough 


«© nequainted, is, (ſay the faſhionable 
contemners of this mean of inſtruction) a 


* mortification, which, though from com- 
t plaiſanee to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of their 
< country, they may ſometimes ſubmit to, 
4 they do not chuſe ſhould often return. 
That their entertainment is ſometimes but 
poorly promoted by ſuch exerciſes, may 


perhaps be granted, and where this is the 


caſe it is no wonder that the audience 


ſhould be liſtleſs and averſe to return to 


them. But to what is the want of this 
pleaſure owing? Sometimes no doubt to 


the fault of the preacher, but very often, it 


+4 


is equally certain, to the indiſpoſition of the 
hearers. 
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hearers. For however important the truths 
may be however proper the manner in 
which they are treated however well cal- 
culated either or both may be, to inform 
the underſtanding, to entertain the imagi- 
nation, to engage the heart, and intereſt 
the paſſions—if the hearer has no reliſh 
- for them, he can find but little, if any 
entertainment from them; and in ſuch a 
caſe, it is evident, the reformation mult 
begin at home. Let the hearers firſt con- 
quer their averſion to devotion, to a habit 
of ſerious attention, and the reaſonable re- 
ſtraints which Religion lays upon their paſ- 
ſions and appetites, and then many of the 
complaints againſt preaching, of dullneſs, 
inſipidity, &c. which we now hear of, 
as an apology for not attending on it, will 
ceaſe of courſe. For could mankind but 
bring themſelves, from a habit of diſſipation, 
to find pleaſure in employments of a ſerious 
nature, it is next to impoſſible but the ob- 
jects and truths which Religion preſents to 
them, would, in place of that diſlike which 
they now excite, produce admiration, and 
Vor II. P afford 
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afford delight.—If beauty the moſt perfect 
can produce theſe effects, Religion cannot 
fail to do it, when exhibited in its 
native ſimplicity, which is its greateſt charm, 
111 beheld with an unprej judiced eye. 


But though I muſt loul the aber wich 
a part of the blame, in the diſappointment 
they ſometimes meet with, or the want of 
that entertainment which they think they 
had a right to expect, it is not reaſonable 
they ſhould bear the whole. Often, too 
often, no doubt, the Preacher deſerves his 
large ſhare of it. For indeed it muſt be 
owned, that ſome of the diſcourſes prepared 
for, or rather dully delivered without any 
preparation, to a numerous audience, ſeem 
calculated, . inſtead of keeping them awake 
by entertaining them, like a ſleepy ſong 
to Jull them into an agreeable ſlumber. 
The inſtances of this kind, it is to be 
hoped, are but rare. As often as they do 
occur, we acknowledge them to be juſtly 
* of * and cenſure. 


Fi 

I know it will be ſaid, in defence of 
a looſe and indigeſted method of preaching, 
by thoſe who indulge in it, that without 
beſtowing all that poliſh upon their diſ- 
courſes which ſome inſiſt on, they can render 
them equally ſubſervient to the improve- 
ment of their hearers as if they did, and that 
therefore they may be excuſed, if they 
ſhould ſpare themſelves the labour. It 1s 
readily owned, that religion ſtands in no 
need of a gaudy finery of dreſs to ſet off her 
beauty ; but an elegant neatneſs ſhe ſhould 
never -want; leſs than this affronts her : 
And therefore, as there is nothing to hinder 
a diſcourſe trimmed up by the hand of ele- 
gance, and under the direction of a good 
taſte, from being as edifying, as well as im- 
comparably more agreeable, than that which 
is huddled up in a ſlovenly manner, the 
Preacher ſhould be aſhamed of conſulting 
his own eaſe, at the expence of attiring Reli- 
gion in a way ſo unjuſt to her charms; a 
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way which can only pleaſe the ignorant, but 


muſt ever offend the intelligent friends. of 
Religion, while it ſerves to ſtrengthen thoſe 
P's prejudices 
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prejudices of her enemies againſt her, which 
a decent and comely repreſentation might 
have overcome. 


Did the hurt done to Religion by. this 
manner of repreſenting her, appear in the 
ſame point of light to thoſe who indulge 
in it, that it does to others, no doubt their 
regard for her honour and intereſt (which is 
not to be ſuſpected) would guard them a- 
gainſt it, and prompt and engage them to 
purſue that method which ſhould ſeem beſt 
calculated to promote both. 


hut in the mean time it deſerves to be 
conſidered, if thoſe who make the com- 
plaint of a manner of preaching among 
the clergy, ſlovenly, inclegant and unenter- 
taining, do not in ſome meaſure occaſion 
it, andif they have it not in their power to 
remedy it. Yes, let them not be offended 
if I fay they deſerve no ſmall ſhare of blame 
in the caſe complained of; an alteration 
however in their own conduct, will bring 
about the alteration they profeſs ſo much 
to wiſh for in the manner of preaching. 
Ambition 


E 


Ambition is a principle implanted in our 
nature by the wiſe Author of it, for the moſt 
valuable purpoſes; properly directed, and 
under due regulation, it may be of the moſt 
powerful and happy influence in the clerical, 
as well as every other department of life. 


While the young preacher ſtands candidate 


for a ſettlement in the church, the influence 
of it upon his mind ſhews itſelf in all his 
performances for the public; they are 
formed at once to inſtru and to pleaſe. 
Whence comes it, that it's influence after 
his ſettlement, ſo quickly dwindles, and 
at laſt becomes ſo weak? Why, from the 
want of that encouragement which is neceſ- 

ſary to preſerve it's force and vigour. It is 
acknowledged, that Religion is not wantin; 8 


in preſenting to the ambition of the 


preacher, prof] pets admirably calculated to 
work upon it. The fucceſs which they are 
_ encouraged to hope will attend their pious 
labours, in the growing virtue of their 
hearers; and that glory with which they 
ſhall in due time be honoured in a better 
world as their reward, muſt by an in- 
| P 3 genuous 
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genuous mind be conſidered as the ſtrongeſt 
incentives to its ambition: And it is hoped, 
there are none of the miniſters of Religion 
who do nct feel their happy influence. 
Than theſe objects, which the faith of the 
Preacher preſents to his view, there can be 
none of a higher value. But in a world ſuch 
as this, there are ſome of a ſecondary nature, 
which cannot fail to have a very powerful 
influence upon him. 


A ſuperiority to this world, ſuch as the 
Apoſtles ſhewed, is not to be looked for 
in thoſe who ſucceed them in the office of 
the Miniſtry. The ſame reaſons do not 
now ſubſiſt, that then did, to make ĩt neceſ- 
ſary. From their cohnexion with the 
preſent ſcene, it can ſcarce be expected 
that they, more than others, ſhould be un- 
affected with the views which open to chem 
in Aer Paſſage ens it. 


| The Clergyman is Juitly to be deſpiſed, 
who aims at no more in the public duties 


"of his function, than fame and reputation 
3 to 


E 


to himſelf: but he is alſo juſtly to blame, 
who dead to theſe, can indulge himſelf in 
a degree of ſloth and indolence, which may 
make him neglect the pains neceſſary to raiſe 
his diſcourſes. above what 1s mean and gro- 
veling, and make the dreſs in which they 
appear decent and agreeable. However, 
though upon this principle, were there no 
other to influence him, every Preacher who 
has the leaſt degree of taſte is bound to 
ſhew a proper regard to it, in the manner in 
which he illuſtrates the nature, and recom- 
mends the practice of virtue; yet it muſt, 
at the ſame time be owned, that when he 
finds his public performances, which are 
the reſult of the united energy of his taſte 
and literary accompliſhments, are neglected, 

and unrewarded by thoſe who are the beſt 
judges of both, nothing can be more na- 
tural, than for the future to trouble him- 
ſelf leſs with the poliſh of them, contented 
if he can convey inſtruction to thoſe, who 
from a defire of it, attend to receive it, but 
who regardleſs of the elegancies of com- 
poſition, are indifferent about the manner 
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in which it is held forth to them. Is it not 
therefore ungenerous, if not unfair, in 
thoſe of better rank, by their habitual ab- 
ſence from the inſtitutions of Religion, and 
the little encouragement they give to the 
Miniſters of it, firſt to occafion, and then 
to complain of the ungainly manner which 
ſome of them follow in the exerciſes of Reli- 
ion ? Let them be more careful to wait on 
it's ordinances, and then they will probably 
find thoſe who preſide in the adminiſtration 
of them, more aſſiduous to deſerve their at- 
tendance. Let them make private and ob- 
eure places, the nurſeries in which thoſe are 
to be trained up, who are afterwards to fill 
the more reſpectable and important ſtations 
in the church. Let them make merit, not 
political intereſt or connexions, the path 
that leads to them; and then ſhall they find 
that laudable ambition, for the honour of 
being eſteemed good Preachers, prevail a- 
mong the clergy, which for want oſ ſuch 
encouragement, is apt to droop and languiſh, 
and hang down its deſpairing head. 
— 4 5 {# * Moti HIER Tg } | | | 
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But to draw to a concluſion of this ad- 
dreſs, which thoſe for whom it was intended, 
may perhaps think is ſpun out too long al- 
ready, while we lament the too frequent 
negle& of the inſtitutions of Religion, it 
becomes, us, with gratitude to God, and the 
greateſt pleaſure, to obſerve, that there are 
not wanting ſome in our country, who 
as they are diſtinguiſhed by their high rank 
in life, are diſtinguiſhed alſo by their devout 
| attendance upon theſe, and who amidſt the 
ſneers of a ſceptical and licentious age, are 
not aſhamed to. be called religious; nay, 


r account this their moſt illuſtrious honour. 


May the number of ſuch faſt increaſe, and 
all happily feel and yield to the force of their 
example, who are within the ſphere of it's 
influence. Then will Religion, in place of 
its faded appearance, re- aſſume its native 
looks, and appear in blooming charms. 


- 
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111. To thoſe who are engaged in the Office of 
the Miniftry, or are Candidates for it. 


10 recover Religion from the contempt 
into which it is ſo unjuſtly fallen with ſome, 
and procure it that eſteem which it deſerves 
from all, requires every fair art of addreſs 
which i it's Nan are capable of ow 


The Miniſters of Religion are, in a par- 
ticular manner, called on to ſtand up and 
plead its cauſe, and that not only by a proper 
attention to the manner of their _ but of 
tar preaching allo.” | | 


10 you, my Reverend Fathers and Bre- 
Mo; permit me, with the greateſt de- 
ference and reſpect, to addreſs myſelf.” To 

you, the public offices of Religion are 

aſſigned To you, the honour of it is, in a 
certain ſenſe, committed Vou are con- 
ſtituted the guardians of it, and have ac- 
cepted the truſt—Upon you, the eyes of 
the world are turned all are looking on 
with 
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with critical attention, but with very dif- 
ferent views: The good, willing to pro- 
mote ; the bad, equally aſſiduous to ob- 
* ſtru& the ſucceſs of your pious endeavours.. 
Naz „Religion herſelf, neglected, affronted 
and injured, turns to you— With weeping 
35 ſhe complains of the bad uſage ſhe has 
met with, and ſolicits your friendly aid in 
her ſupport—You have ſolemnly promiſed 
to give, and ſhe has a juſt title to expect it. 
Diſappoint not her hopes. You conſult your 
own honour by vindicating her's. You 
have much in your power By a proper ex- 
ertion of yourſelves, and a fair repreſen- 
tation of Religion, you may bleſs the pre- 
ſent and ſucceeding generations; the one, 
by recovering to it that reliſh for Religion, 

which it has in a great meaſure loſt; 
the other, by tranſmitting a happy taſte 
ü for it. How glorious and noble the un- 
dertaking in which you are engaged 
The deſign of it is to promote the cauſe of 
Religion, of God, of your country, of 
mankind. Is it not the moſt noble that can 
de conceived, or propoſed to human ambi- 
tion 
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tion? How ought you to rouſe yourſelves at 
theſe hints? Who would not wiſh for the 
honour of promoting fo good a cauſe, and 
willingly lend a helping hand? Shall the 
menof this world ſhew ſo much zeal and acti- 
vity in ſupporting the little intereſts of a fac- 
tion and party ? Shall their whole ſouls ap- 
pear engaged in the purſuit of their in- 
tereſted deſigns? And can you ſhew leſs 
concern, when the cauſe which demands 
your ſervice is deſerving of incomparably 
greater? I am unwilling to ſuſpe& any, 
who have undertaken to ſupport the cauſe of 
Religion, of a defect of regard for it; but 
it is not enough that their regard for it be 
ſincere, it muſt exert itſelf in a proper at- 
tention to every mean that is moſt likely to 
diffuſe this regard among others: And for 
this purpoſe it behoves them to attend to- 
the manner, as well as the ſubject of their 
public inſtructions; for however proper 
the one may be, if the other is not ſo too, 
. wn wal by ſite: r 
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In the execution of the public offices of 
teaching or inſtruction, it might be of im- 
portance to remember, that they addreſs . 
themſelves to an audience of very mixed cha- 
racters, and that a proper regard muſt be 
had to theſe in the manner in which they 
are conducted. And as they muſt obſerve, 
and cannot but regret, that ſo many con- 
tinue to neglect the inſtitutions of Reli- 
gion, and to ſhelter themſelves under the 
pretence of the offence they have taken at 
the ungainly repreſentation which is often 
exhibited of it by its Miniſters, ſhould not 
their care be; to remove this ground of com- 
plaint, by never exhibiting any but a 
true picture of it, and always ſtudying that 
the dreſs ſhall be ſuch as may - beſt ſuit the 
dignity of her character; equally avoiding 
what may be called gaudy or ſlovenly, be- 
cauſe neither can with any ny cor- 

NO with it. 


| Every age, as well as country, has ſome- 
thing characteriſtic and peculiar to itſelf, 
And I cannot help * that he 1s but 
little 


Ebb 

little acquainted with human nature, who 
ſhall attempt to reform it by an affected 
ſingularity; or a ſtiff and rigid adherence to 
the phraſes, modes of expreſſion, or manner 
of ſermonizing which obtained in former 
times; as if theſe became venerable in pro- 
portion to their age. Theſe are no longer 
to be followed, than they are found to be 
uſeful; whenever they ceaſe to be ſo, they 
ſhould be exchanged for what promiſes to 

anſwer better: And if the author miſtakes 
not, that manner of communicating reli- 
gious inſtruction, which he has taken the li- 
berty to recommend with ſo much warmth, 
promiſes as fair for this purpoſe, as any 
T- which has huber berg. ede 
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vance in this part of the addreſs, he hopes 
will be taken in good part by thoſe to whom 
it is made. If a zeal for the honour of the 
facred character, and the ſucceſs of Religion, 
which is connected with the manner of re- 
commending it, has carried him further 
than ſome DE them may think he ſhould 


| have 
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have gone, the motives from which he 
acted muſt be his apology; and from their 
cundor he hopes for pardon. 


The intereſts of Religion a are not only 
cloſely connected with the labours of thoſe 
who are already engaged in her ſervice, but 
likewiſe with the education of- thoſe who 
are to Won themſelves to it. 


. I heartily congratulate, and my 
country too, upon the many advantages they 
have, ſuperior to moſt in former times, for 
having their ſtudies conducted upon a plan 
the moſt promiſing of ſucceſs, if they be 
not wanting to themſelves, in what ſalls to 
their own ſhare in the execution of it 

1 . . 8 N 
I mean not to reflect on the memory of 

thoſe, who in ſeveral ſucceſſions, preſided 
in our Theological ſchools. It would be 
ungenerous It would be unjuſt to do it. 
Many of them filled their ſtation with true 
dignity ; and what was improper in the plan 
of education, or the manner of conducting 
it, 
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it, was rather the fault of the times, than 
of the men. But ſurely, without detract- 
ing from them, or falling under the ſuſpi- 
cion of flattering thoſe who have ſuc- 
ceeded them, we may venture to affirm, 
that educated themſelves upon a more libe- 
ral plan than many of their predeceſſors, and 
profiting themſelves of the improvements 
in ſcience and taſte, which have been car- 
ried to a height unknown in former times, 
they muſt have peculiar advantages for di- 
recting the education of thoſe who ſtudy 
under them. Inexcuſable therefore muſt 
the pupils of ſuch maſters be, if in attentive 
to the inſtructions they receive from them 

for enriching their minds, forming their 
taſte, and impreſſing their hearts with a juſt 
ſenſe of the importance and obligations of 
the ſacred character, and the proper man- 
ner of honourably ſupporting it, they are 
not careful, in the future ſeenes of life,” to 
 «Qunderthe influence of them. auß 


we who are ay N in the fatred 
Airs Religion, cannot be indifferent 
* | , | 2% 3; to 
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to the character of thoſe who are to ſucceed 
us in it, and ſhall be employed to nouriſh 
and rear up thoſe ſeeds of virtue, which we 
are at pains to ſow. Were the ſoil more 
friendly than it is, their progreſs to per- 
fection or maturity, we are ſenſible, muſt 
be ſlow, and in a great. meaſure. depend. 
upon the culture they ſhall receive, and 
upon the {kill, as well as aſſiduity, of thoſe 
who give it. Upon you therefore, my 
Young Friends, we caſt our eyes, as thoſe 
who are ſoon to fill the ſtations which we 
now occupy— From you, Religion and 
your country expect a great deal, and they 
have a title to do ſoNay, upon the part. 
you ſhall act in the character you are ſoon 
to aſſume, the honour, the intereſts of both 
muſt very much depend. And conſcious 
of this, it is hoped you will not neglect 
that courſe of education which you, are 
now paſſing through, to qualify you for 
_ in it WY. Mow and uſefulneſs. 


He nt} be 8 * the nature and 
importance of the Preacher s talk, who does 
Vor. II. n not 
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not ſee, that he who would execute it with 
eredit to himſelf, honour to Religion, or ſue- 
cefs with his hearers, muſt be poſſeſſed of an 
extenſive and various knowledge, and the 
happy art of applying and communi- 
eating it. Is it an eaſy matter to inſtruct 
mankind in other knowledge, and engage 
thetn to the practice of their duty, in all 
the variety of ſituations in Which they may 


de placed? E it an eaſy matter to lay 


open the human heart; to trace it's various 
Windings; to unfold and aſcertain the 
ſprings of conduct; to waſh off that falſe 
colouring with which it is often varniſhed 
Ser; and in ſhort, to diſcover the man 
to himſelf? Is it an eaſy matter for the 
8880 - 26 their ; ane nt F Ai 
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it's proper influence upon them, and to 
make them all concur, like the different 
parts of a well regulated machinery, to 
promote tlie ſeveral movements of the Chri- 
"JOE Divine Life? 8 
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For (theſe purpoſes, is it not neceſſary 
that the Chriſtian Divine ſhould be well 
acquainted with the ſacred | oracles, thoſe 
pure and untainted fountains of divine wiſ- 
dom—with human nature in general, and 
with the taſte and manners of that age and 
country in particular, in which he lives; 
nay, and that he ſhould know how to avail 
bimſelf of his acquaintance with all theſe ? 
He muſt, have a very imperfect notion of 
the Preacher's: buſineſs, who can imagine 
it eaſy, if he would diſcharge it in a man- 
ner becoming it's nature, ; dignity, and im- 
portance. ; 


The author will reckon himſelf happy 
if the ſtrictures he has ventured: (Part II.) 
to make upon the ſeveral modes of preach- 
ing, which at different times obtained in 
this cpuntry, ſhall ſerve. to aſſiſt the young 
candidate for the miniſtry, in the judgment 
he is to form of them, and to guard him a- 
gainſt what is culpable in them. 
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Compared with theſe, the ſuperior ex- 
cellence of that practiſed by the ſacred wri- 
ters, and of which we have exhibited ſome 
ſpecimens, Part III. SeR. I. will, it is 
hoped, appear in a very advantageous light. 
The propriety of other modes of inſtruc- 
tion, muſt be determined by the prevailing 
taſte of the age and country in which they 
ate practiſed, and a variety of other circum- 
ſtances. | This reſts upon a much firmer 
bafis—It is founded in human nature it- 
ſelf, and of conſequence can never fail, if 
properly executed, to be both e _ 
re | 


It is the honour of this age; that it ſtands 
Norden for improvements in ſcience 
and taſte, far beyond any which preceded = 
it. The conſideration of this ſhould have 
no ſmall influence upon the preacher in 
thoſe performances of his which are cal- 
culated for the public. A manner, which 
in no diſtant period, would have highly 
pleaſed, would now be held ſlovenly and 
— and could notfail to excite diſguſt. 

The 
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The taſte of the preſent age is too much 


improved, too refined and delicate, to be 


pleaſed with the coarſe and homely ſtrain in 


which the diſcourſes of ſome in a former age 


run. It is therefore the duty of the preachers 
of Religion to conſult it's gratification, by 
ſtudying a manner that may be more agree- 
able to it; eſpecially as there is nothing to 
hinder their diſcourſes from having at once 
a neatneſs and unction in them, and thus be- 
n n and 3 

| i is true; it requires no mean talents, 
a conſiderable ſhare oferudition, amore than 
ordinary knowledge of mankind, and a well 
cultivated taſte, to do juſtice to the preaching 
art, upon the plan we have recommended. 


But what then? Shall theſe conſiderations 


diſcourage the young preacher fromattempt+ 
ing it? They ought. to have the contrary 
effect The very attempt would belaudable, 
and greatly contribute to his own improve 
ment, while it tended to qualify him the 
better for promoting the improvement of 
ages 
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In fine, permit me to conclude this addreſs 
in the nervous language of the ſacred wri- 
ters to thoſe, who, in their day, had but 
lately entered into the office of the miniſ- 
try, and which, with a little variation, 
may be equally applicable to you who are 
candidates for it. Neglect not the gifts, 
whether of nature or of grace, that may be 
in you. That you may properly cultivate 
and improve them, give attendancc to read- 

ing, meditate on thoſe things with which the 
ſacred oracles abound, for your inſtruction; 
give yourſelves wholly to them, that your 
proſiting may appear to all. In a word, in 
all things ſhew yourſel ves patterns of good 
works, being examples to believers in word, 
in converſation, in charity, in ſpirit, in 
faith, in purity : In doctrine ſhew uncor- 
dat cannot be condemned: and thus tak - 
ing heed unto yourſelves and unto your 
doctrine, and continuing in them, you 
ſhall, in fo doing, both ſave yourſelves and 
them who hear you —© 


IV. To 
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12 


of MANY, my fellow Chriſtians, and va- 
luable are the privileges, which you in this 
happy iſle enjoy, by the Revelation or Goſ- 
pel of Jeſus Chriſt. Let a proper ſenſe of 
them be ever impreſſed upon your minds, 
and it will not, cannot fail to have an in- 
fluence upon you equally powerful and hap- 
PY- ne wall naturally diſpoſe you, 


To 0 ſentiments of the once 
td to God for them. This is one 
part of that return which he expects from 
you, and which, you muſt own, you are 
under the moſt ſacred obligations to ren- 
der to him. To fan the fire of gratitude 
into a pure and holy flame, you need only 
review the- accounts given of the ſtate of 
Religion in the heathen world, and with it 
compare the ſuperior advantages you enjoy 
for attaining perfection both in the know- 
ledge and practice of it. Upon the moſt 
curſory view, the advantages of your ſitu- 
ation will appear highly diftinguiſhed. 

RON, Q 4 Without 
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Without troubling. yourſelves with the 
peruſal of the many volumes which might 
caſt light upon this ſubject, you may, with- 


out danger of miſtake, judge of the ſtate of 


Religion in the heathen world, from the 
account which the apoſtle of the Gentiles 
gives of it in his day. Does he not tell us 
that the Gentiles were filled with all un- 
righteouſneſs, fornication, wickedneſs, 
covetouſneſs, maliciouſneſs; full of envy, 
murder, deceit; whiſperers, backbiters, ha- 


ters of God, deſpiteful, proud, boaſters, in- 


ventors of evil things, diſobedient to parents, 


without underſtanding, covenant-breakers, 
without natural affection, implacable, un- 


merciful :—That they changed the truth of 


God into a lie, and the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like 


to corruptible Man, and to birds and four- 


footed beaſts and creeping things, and wor- 
ſhiped the creature more than the Crea- 
tor l. What a ſhocking picture is this ? 
The more thocking chat it is a true one, 


U Row i. 23,35, 20 Pg . 
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arawn from che life, and without. any v un- 
fair colouring. Perhaps you imagine they 
were ſome rude, barbarous and uncivilized 
tribes, of whom he thus ſpeaks. You 
greatly miſtake the matter — They \ were na- 
tions, the moſt celebrated at that time in 
the world, for the advances they had made 
in literature and politeneſs. And are you 


not ſurprized when I tell you they were the 


ancient Greeks and Romans, of whom he 
gives this character Still more ſurprized 
when you hear, that this character he form- 
ed of them, not. from uncertain report 
or information, but from a thorough. ac- 
n with them? <7 


But mall as the D was, which 


t theſe nations we have juſt now mentioned 


had made in religious knowledge, there 
have never fince been difcovered any who 
could equal them in it, who had not greater 
advantages than they, or were.not obliged 
to Revelation. Read the accounts that are 
given us by Voyagers and Travellers of the 
beſt credit, of the manners of ſome of the 
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wild and ſavage nations they have.viſited , 

and muſt you not be equally ſurprized, - 
ſhocked, to think that any \ who have been 
honoured with human nature, ſhould be 
capable c of ſo far degrading a and Aifgracing it it, 

as many of them have done ? Nay, to in- 
flame your Sratitude to God for the hap⸗ 
pineſs of your ſitüation, conſult the annals 
of your own country ; and before the i intro- 
duction of Chriſtianity into it, how little, 
if any better were your anceſtors chum- 
bling indeed to hear!) than thoſe 'whom | 
in Jour pride, you now call Barbarians F? 
It i is true, the hints we have of the ſtate of 
our country, before this happy æra, are 
but few ; but few as they are, ſufficient to 


confirm. the truth of this melanchaly ob- 


"i ſeryation. And even. not many centuries - 


ago, before this Revelation began to be 
5 e ee. what eee 


1 e the account gives of the fiate of age in 
| al before the introduction of Chriſtianity into it, 
in Dt. Henrys e e eee 
D e n 159 
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our country of ignorance, tumult, diſtrac- 
tion, bloodſhed, and the rougheſt manners ? 
Thus compared with the ſituation of other 
nations, nay with that of our anceſtors in 
our own, how happy muſt we acknowledge 


ours to be? And can we think. of it, with; 
out feeling thoſe emotions of gratitude 
ſpringing up in our breaſts, which we owe 
to that God from whom we derive our ſu- 
perior advantages? Who would not be 
aſhamed to be ſo much as ſuſpected of ſuch 
baſeneſs ? Would it not be a reproach to 
us as men, not ſo ſay as Chriſtians? I 
hope better things of you, and that yon 
will never coolly indulge yourſelves in a 
courſe of conduct, which, upon reflection, 
you muſt yourſelves condemn, — 


| While the conſideration of your own. 
happy ſtate fills your ſoul with gratitude to 
God, ſhould it not, at the ſame time, excite 
your compaſſion for theſe numerous tribes 
of mankind, upon whom the ſun of righte- 
ouſneſs has never yet lifted his enlighten- 
ing rays, and who are therefore (till. fitting 


in 
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In darkneſs, and in the region of the ſhadow 
of death? Conſider they are your bre- 
theren; allied to you by the common tie 
6fhumanity ; derived from the ſame common 
Rock ; for of one blood hath God made all 
the nations of men, who dwell on the face 
of the earth :—And will you have no com- 
paſſion - upon their unhappy circumſtances ? 
Muſt he not be void of humanity, a ſtran- 
ger to all the tender feelings of the heart, 
as well as to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, who 
does not wiſh for the ſpeedy approach of 
that happy time, when thekingdom of God 
ſhall come univerſally over the earth; and 
when thoſe who partake with us in the pri- 
vileges of human nature, ſhall partakewith us 
alſo in the privileges of his Grace and Goſ- 
pel ? Surely you could not bear the thought 
(were it even in your power) of monopoli- 
Zing the privileges you enjoy. Envy may 
grudge a communication of the bleſſings 
which one poſſeſſes, but real goodneſs will 
delight in diffuſing them, and make him 

eſteem his own happineſs increaſed, in the 
ſame proportion in which he has it. in his 
Js : power 
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power to increaſe the happineſs of others. 
Do you not wiſh, like that God whom you 
profeſs to ſerve, that all ſhould be ſaved, and 
come to the knowledge of the truth'? And 
would it not give you the greateſt pleaſure 
to contribute your beſt endeavours to this 
valuable end, that ſo they might join with 
you, and in an agreeable ſymphony of 
praiſe, hail the riches of that Grace, by 
which you are called to the hopes of the 
en, ay ee and glory ? , 


_ ' Gratitude for huts n vou enjoji | 
and a hearty wiſh for the communication 
of them to thoſe who are yet ſtrangers to 
them, is not all that is incumbent upon 


you. 


If your gratitude be ſincere, it will en- 
gage you to expreſs it in a proper manner; 
and particularly in the cultivation of the 
virtues of a holy life, proportioned to the 
advantages with which you have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Never allow yourſelves to loſe 
fight of the original deſign for which the 

Goſpel 
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Goſpel was given you. Rememher that 
it's great aim is, to teach us to deny all 
ungodlineſs and worldly luſt, and to live 
ſoberly, righteouſſy and godly in this pre- 
ſent world to make us virtuous, that it 
might make us happy. Attend to the im- 
port of the character with which you are 
dtliſtinguiſhed, and you muſt at once ſee 
how much it concerns you to evince your 
title to it, by a correſponding practice. 
Remember that the true character of 4 
Chriſtian, does not conſiſt in any outward 
. diftinftion of name or profeſſion, but in 
ſuch a bapppeonformity of heart and life 
to the doctrine, law and example of his 
divine Maſter, as the imperfection of _ 

_ preſent ſtate will admit. 4 | 


The character of the Chriſtian. is a very 
honourable and reſpectable one, and it con- 
cerns you Who now wear it, if you. would 
be found to deſerve it, to pay a ſacred at · 
tention to it. It is, like beauty itſelf, 
eaſily ſtained and ſullied. In characters, as 
in faces, the leaſt ſpot is ſooneſt diſcerbed 


in 
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in thoſe which are reckoned the fineſt. 
The reaſon is obvious They are the oh- 
jects of general ob ſervation Many are 
continually gazing upon them Some 
from an admiration, others from an envy 
of their beauty: And therefore it can 
ſcarce be expected chat the leaſt ſpeck 
ſhould. paſs, unnoticed, either by the 
one or the other, or both. Vour Lord 
compared his apoſtles (and what he ob» 
ſerved of them does, in a certain ſenſe, hold 


true of his Diſciples in general) to a city - 


built upon a hill, which could not be hid n 


Ahe eminence of their ſtation rendered 
them the objects of general notice. You 
may depend on it, the wicked are not ina 
attentive to your conduct They pry inte 
it with critical attention, that, from every 
inconſiſtence they can diſcover in it, they 
may have an opportunity to expoſe it: And 
if you give them any ſuch opportunities, be 
aſſured they will not let them ſlip; nay; 
they will take. a cruel pleaſute in holding 
up your conduct to public view, and thut 
triumphing over you, by expoſing it to pub- 

| lic 
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le ſcorn. Keep therefore the dignity and 

importance of your character ever i in view, 

and ſtudy to act up to it, by adorning it 

wich every virtue that can add new grace 

ur luſtre to ĩt: And if your profeſſion and 

practiee go thus hand in hand, it is im- 

poſſible but ſuch a behaviour, all along 

ſupported” with becoming dignity, muſt 

force admiration from 9 and RT from 

moſt: g-3dhw' bas eg! 34 19 — 

Moc Andtnienes i esch (3123 le bots 

+ © © Suchoa dignity of condu@ is not reads 

uhat you owe to the honour. of character, 

dur alſo to the honour of Religion, with 

which the intereſts of it are cloſely con- 
netted. From whom, pray, is it that your 

maſter, and the world im general, would ex- 

pect a favourable! repreſentation of religion, 

if not from you who profeſs yourſelves the 

friends and yotaries of it i, You muſt; forget 

the obligations that are upon you, before 

you can indulge in any piece of conduct 

contrary to your profeſſion. The indig- 

2 geen aer on mn 
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would rebound: upon your Lord and” his 
Religion, and though moſt unjuſtly,- affect 
the honour of both, by ſtrengthening the 
prejudices of their adverſaries againſt them. 
Religion has always had it's enemies: 
- Theſe will not take the trouble to examine 
into the nature of it, from the character 
given of it in the ſacred oracles, or the pic- 
ture exhibited of it in the life of the divine 
Jeſus. Such examination would be attend- 
ed with ſome trouble. They commonly 
take that courſe in judging of it, that is at- 
tended with the leaſt; and though nothing 
can be more unfair than ſuch manner of 
judging, they form their ſentiments of it 
from the lives of thoſe, who have no other 
argument to ſupport. their claim to the 
character of it's votaries, but their profeſ- 
ſion of it. Knowing this, ſhould you not 
carefully ſtudy, if you would approve your- 
ſelves the ſincere friends of Religion, to add 
to the other evidences of it's excellence, 
that which may be derived from the hap- 
py influence it has upon your heart and 
practice? Few are proper judges of the na- 

Vol. II. R ture 
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ture of evidence or of good reaſoning; but 
all feel the force of good example: — It has 
ſomething admirably eloquent in it, and 
ſhould be always exerted by the votaries of 
Religion, as a moſt powerful recommenda- 
tion of it. By theſe means you would a- 
dorn the Goſpel of Chriſt, add to it's lau- 
rels by making it triumph over the paſſions, 
prejudices and vices of mankind, filence 
the cavils of it's — 2 Sonafart 
the hogets of; it's friends. 


That you may the: more hn pro- 
mote theſe valuable ends, it will be neceſ- 
ſary that you have your faith in this divine 
Revelation, fortified againſt every attempt 
that may be made to ſhake it: And you 
will be more lucky than moſt who have 
gone before you in the profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity, if you do not meet with ſome of 
- theſe. There are few principles in them- 
ſelves ſo plain and rational, but ſome will 
be found, who have effrontery enough to 
impugn them. It concerns you therefore 
to be ſo ſatisfied of the reaſonableneſs of 


thoſe 
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thoſe you adopt, that it may not be in the 
power of deſigning men, by all their ar- 
tifice and chicane, to unhinge your faith in 
them. For this purpoſe.it would be highly 
uſeful, if your education and circumſtances 
in life would admit, to make yourſelves ac- 
quainted with the nature and force of that 
evidence by which Chriſtianity is ſupport- 
ed, and with the quibbles and ſophiſtry by 
which it's adverſaries frequently miſrepre- 
ſent and endeavour to weaken it. The 
better you become acquainted with both, 
the more firmly your faith will be eſtabliſh- 
ed in that religion which you profeſs. Im- 
poſture. only can loſe, truth muſt always 
gain, by a critical examination of it. 


The arts, by which the enemies of Reli- 


gion endeavour to ſhake the profeſſion of 
it's votaries, and to bend them to a mean 
compliance with the opinions ahd manners 
of a. licentious age, are various. If they 
cannot ſucceed in the way of argument, 
they never fail to try what banter and ridi- 
cule can do; and alas! they are often but 
IJ „ e 
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too fucceſsful. If you do not readily fall 
in with their fyſtem of faith and practice, 
they will employ all their wit to make you 
loſe conceĩt of Religion, by endeavouting to 
turn your adherence to it into ridicule. 
With this view they will, upon all occaſions, 
repreſent you as men of mean education, 
narrow and confined principles, a groveling 
kurk of mind, and low breeding ; and tell 
the world that your fa farth is but credulity, 
Your hope but delufion, your devotion 
but enthiukiaſin, your Lord but an impoſ- 
tor, Bis diſciples but 'fools, and your 
profeſſion of Religion but hypocriſy and 
grimace. Be not furprized at ſuch treat- 
ment; it is no more than your Lord warn- 
ed you to look for, from an unkind and 
unhöôſpitable World: He found it ſuch, 
and why ſhould you fatter ourſelves with 
the hopes 'of a more favourable. reception 
from it? The ſervant is hot greater than 
is Lord. Let the enemies of Religion 
throw out what reproiches they will a- 
gainſt it, they cannot alter the nature of 
it; and till they can, they ſhould as little 
ſhake 
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ſhake your adherence to it. Convinged of 
the truth and excellence of your Religion, 
reſolve that your faith in, and your pro- 
feſſion of it, ſhall be ſtedfaſt and unmove- 
able, like a rock in the midſt of a boiſte- 
rous ſea, on which the billows may daſh 
and ſpend their ſtrength, but which, with 
all their fury, they cannot ſhake or remove. 
That Religion, for which you may ſuffer 
the frowns of anillnatured world, furniſhes 
you with more than an abundant confola- 
tion under them: Nay, in the hopes of 
that glory which ſhall be the reward of your 
perfevering fidelity and conſtancy, affords. 
what may not only render you ſuperior to. 
them in the iſſue, but make you even tri- 
umph in the midſt of them. Frequently 

entertain your ſouls with thoſe glorious 
proſpects which are opened to the view of 
your faith beyond the grave; and how 
ſhould the joyful expectation of being one 
day admitted to the fruition of your hopes, 
fortify your good reſolutions, give a great- 
neſs to all your deſigns, anda happy direction 
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and dignity to the whole of your conduct 
through life. 


To conclude: When all the motives 
chat can ariſe from a regard to the honour 
of God and Religion, your own intereſt 
and that of others, conſpire to recom- 
mend a life of purity and virtue to you, I 
hope their influence upon you will be pro- 
portioned to their ſtrength and importance, 
and that, ever mindful of the dignity of 
your character and the greatneſs of your 
hopes, you will never allow yourſelves in 
any thing, by which you may either ſully 
the one, or forfeit the other. 


THE END. 
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NUMBER I. 


An Examination of the Sentiments of David 


Hume, Eſq; with Melt to the Origin of 
Prieſts. 


. VERY different from the account given 
p- 19, is that which David Hume, Eſq; 
makes of the riſe and inſtitution of the 
Prieſthood, in his Eſſay on Superſtition and 
Enthuſiaſm. There he obſerves that, as 
* ſuperſtition is founded on fear, ſorrow 
<« and a depreflion of ſpirits, it repreſents 
the man to himſelf in ſuch deſpicable co- 
e lours, that he appears unworthy in his 
* own eyes of approaching the divine pre- 
« ſence, and naturally has recourſe to any 
« other perſon, whoſe ſanctity of life, or 
«« perhaps impudence and cunning, have 
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% made him to be ſuppoſed more favoured 
% by the divinity. To him the ſuperſti- 
*« tious entruſt their devotions ; to his care 
they recommend their prayers, petitions 
and facrifices; and by his means they 
hope to render their addreſſes acceptable 
i to their incenſed Deity. Hence 7he origin 
* of Prieſts, who may be. juſtly regarded as 
tone of the groſſeſt inventions of a timo- 
<« rous and wee ſuperſtition, &c". 


This account of the origin of the Prieft- 
hood muſt not paſs without examination, 
as every thing which comes from this au- 
thor againſt Religion, or the miniſters of it, 
is received with but too partial a regard by 
the many, who are · no friends to either. 
Should theſe ſheets fall into the hands of 
any ſuch, they muſt excuſe me, if, in vin- 
dication of the truth, as well as the honour 
of this character, I ſhould endeayour to 
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No man, it is readily acknowledged, is. 
more maſter of the art of good reaſoning 
than he is, when he chuſes to apply it: 
Neither is there any who knows better how. 
to make the worſt reaſoning ſubſervient to 
his cauſe; by an artificial varniſh given to it. 
This laſt is indeed a heavy charge.— In ſup- 
port of it I might adduce a great deal from. 
ſeveral parts of his own writings, but ſhall 
confine myſelf at preſent to the Eſſay under 
conſideration z upon which, in ſo far as it. 
ſeems to ſtand in oppoſition to the opinion 
I have given of the origin of the Prieſthood, 
I beg leave to offer a few ſtrictures, - - 


Mr. Hume cannot be ignorant, that in 
moſt of the antient ſtates, the Regal and Sa- 
cerdotal characters were, for a conſiderable 
time, united in the ſame perſon. Whether 
in the account he gives of the inſtitution of 
the Priefthood, he refers to that early pe- 
riod of ſociety, when it was veſted in the 
perſon of the prince; or to latter times, 
when it became an office quite diſtinct by 
itſelf, and thoſe who held it were confidered 
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as an order different from the laity, he 
does not expreſs himſelf with preciſion ſuf- 
ficient, poſitively to determine. In the 
preſent caſe however, the obſcurity does 
not matter much, becauſe neither upon the 
one ſuppoſition nor the other, will the ac- 
count he gives of the Wer of it be found 
to OP ere 


Af we 2 it in the art of theſe 
views, we ſhall find that it was not ſo much 
ſuperſtition in the people, as ambition and 
policy in the prince, which gave riſe to. 
the inſtitution of the ſacerdotal order. He 
could not but obſerve the ſtrong attachment 
. Which mankind had to Religion, and the 
powerful influence it had upon them; and 
therefore, either from a principle of am- 


5 bition, for. the honour that attended the 


ſupreme direction of the Sacra, or from po- 
licy, that he might make it a ſtate engine 
for promoting the purpoſes of government, 
he might endeavour to work himſelf into 
this office: And for any thing that appears 
* ee e it was rather the good 


opinion 
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opinion the people had of him, and the con- 
fidence they put in him, than ſuperſtition, 
which ſeems to have engaged them to veſt 
him with it. ö 


It could not be long before mankind | 
would find themſelves under a neceſſity of 
incorporating into ſociety. As early as 
this, it is highly probable that their no- 
tions of God and Religion would, from the 
traces of Revelation made to their anceſ- 
tors, and ſtill preſerved among them, be 
tolerably pure and juſt. A conſiderable 
time muſt have elapſed, before they could 
become greatly corrupted. Then it was 
that their Princes, who were alſo their 
Prieſts, taking advantage of the igno- 
rance of the people, and the undue confi- 
dence they placed in them, broached and 
propagated all the ſuperſtitious ſtories 
which diſgrace the Theology of antient 
times. Neither is this mere conjecture, it 
ſeems to be a fact ſupported by undoubted 
authority. Thus ſays Strabo, It is im- 
« poſſible to govern women and the com- 

66 mon 
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* mon people, and to keep them pious, holy 
and virtuous, by the precepts of Philoſo- 
« phy. This can be only done by ſuper- 
« ſtition, which is raiſed and ſupported by 
* antient fictions and modern prodigies. 
Therefore the Fables of the Thunder. of 
% Jupiter, the Ægis of Minerva, the Tri- 
«« dent of Neptune, the Thyrſus of Bac- 
« chus, and the Snakes and Tarches of the 
Furies, with all the other apparatus of 
« antient "Theology, were the. engines 
« which the Legiſlator employed, as bug- 
CE < bears, to'ſtrike a terror in the childiſh im- 
« aginations of the multitude”. To the 
fame purpoſe another writer of diſtin guiſhed 
character, Polybius, obſerves, «That the 
25 ſuperior excellence of the Roman policy : 
« above others, manifeſts itſelf chiefly in 
4 the religious notions the Romans had con- 
© cerning the Gods. That thing, Which 
in other places is turned to abuſe, being 
« the very ſupport of the Roman affairs, 
10 i. e. ſuperſtition, which is come to koch a 
6c height both i in it's 1 on particulars 
10 nothing ex- 
e che public, at 8 An 


*S, 
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« ceedit. This, which many may think 
** extraordinary, to me (ſays he) ſeems plain- 
« ly to have been contrived for the ſake 
te of the community. If indeed one was 
* to frame a civil policy only for wiſe 
e men, it is poſſible this kind of inſtitution 
„might not be neceſſary, but fince the 
* multitude is ever fickle and capricious, 
« full of irregular paſſions and irrational 
te and violent reſentments, there is no way 
« left to keep them in order but by the 
© terrors of future puniſhment, and the 
* pompuous circutfiſtances that belong to 
* ſuch kind of fictions *.” Theſe quo- 
tations I paſs over with one obſervation 
(becauſe my deſign in referring to them, 
does not require I ſhould make more) viz. 
That the Prieſthood, in place of taking it's 
riſe from ſuperſtition, was, in early times, 
the ſource from which, in a great meaſure, 
* Sce'Warbut. Div. Legat. Kc. V. III. B. I. f. I. 
from which I have taken the tranſlation of the above paſ- 


ſages, as my nennen immediate acceſs 
to the originals. 


it 
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it flowed; and that, from the connexion 
then eſtabliſhed betwixt the Prieſtly and 
Regal power, moſt of the inſtances of ſu- 
perſtition, the accounts of which have come 
down to us, deſerve to be conſidered as 
the effect rather of Lay, than of Prieſt 
Craft. 2 | 


But let us ſuppoſe (which ſeems to have 

| been the fact) that Mr. Hume aſſerts that 

the inſtitution of Prieſts, conſidered as an 

order of men diſtinct from the Laity, took 

it's riſe from ſuperſtition, and we ſhall find 
that there i is no juſt ground for ſuch a po- 
fition. | 


It muſt be er chat the ckief 
buſineſs of the ſacerdotal order, eſpecially 
in antient times, was to preſide in the ſocial 
and public offices of Religion. What 
then became of the exerciſes of Religion 
which were of a private nature, and incum- 
bent upon mankind conſidered as indivi- 
duals ?- According to Mr. Hume's ſcheme 
theſe muſt have ſtopt altogether, or at leaft 


could 
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could be practiſed with no propriety.— The 
reaſon muſt be obvious to all. If a ſenſe of 
unworthineſs, and a fear of offending the 
Deity on the account of it, made the in- 
ſtitution of Prieſts neceſſary, and engaged 
the worſhippers to have recourſe to them in 
all their public devotions, in hopes, that 
being preſented to the incenſed Divinity 
through their mediation, they would be 
rendered thereby acceptable to him; muſt 
not the ſame conſiderations have d eterred 
them from all religious exerciſes of a private 
nature, where the good offices of the Prieſt 
could not be obtained, nor of conſequence 
his ſanctity avail to recommend them? 
Yes, Upon every principle of reaſon and 
religion they ought, becauſe whatever could 
render their approach to God, without the 
mediation of the Prieſt, unſafe in their pub- 
lic and ſocial deyotions, muſt have rendered 
it equally fo in thoſe of a private or more re- 
tired nature. And yet we know, upon the 
beſt authority, that in moſt nations, every 
family had their Dii Lares, and Penates ; * 
that acts of private devotion were perfotmed 
| to 
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to theſe at their domeſtic altars, in which 
the maſter” of the family prefided, and all 
this long after the inſtitution of the Prieſt- 
Hood ; a plain- evidence that the principle 
Aledged by Mr. Hume pm 
EH | | 


At the firſt Anion ated 5 
office; it is highly probable thoſe would be 
pitched upon to perform it, who were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for the appearance of piety. 
And in ſuch a choice, was there not an evi- 
dent propriety ? For though the worſhip- 
pers ſhould lay no ſtrefs upon the ſanctity or 
merit of thoſe ho preſided in the ſervices 
of Religion (and ſo early as the period we 
Tpeak of, it does not appear that they did) 
was it not highly deeent/and becoming, 
that thoſe fhould be efteemed virtuous-and 
holy who were to be employed in minifter- 
ing to a Being ſuch as they conceived God 
to ber It is true, the people might miſtake 
the real character of thoſe. to whom they 

the direction of the public offices of 
1 They might be eſteemed holy 
Without being really ſo, and owe their ve- 
ntrable 


ff 
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nerable character (as Mr. Hume would in- 
finuate they did) to their impudence and 
cunning. But what then? Where it to be 
allowed, that in ſome caſes this was the 
matter of fact, it will by no means fix the 


imputation of folly or ſuperſtition upon 


their choice; for ſurely nothing could be 
more rational than to be determined, in 
the nomination they were to make to this 
ſacred office, by the character of thoſe 
who might be candidates for it. Prudence 
would recommend a ſtrict enquiry * into 
their character before any election was 
made; but Candor at the ſame time 
required. that if upon a critical exatnina- 
tion, appearances were found favourable 
they ſhould think well of them, "be= 
cauſe they could have no other rule or 
ſtandard by which to eſtimate their worth, 
or form their own e with reſpe&t 

to them. 


I am unwilling to do Mr, Hume in- 
juſtice by any conſtruction I put upon his 
TS OL. Il. | . | 8 * + © * 
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words, and if in this caſe I have done it, I 
ſhall moſt readily beg his pardon, when he 
fays 1o, though the ambiguity with which 
he has expreſſed himſelf is that which bas 
led me to it, but I muſt on that the 
manner in which he attempts to account 
fat the inſtitution of the Prieſthood, ſeems 
to me not only to contain a zefleftion againſt 
the wiſdom of the people in the firſt choice 
of their Prieſts, but alſo an innuendo againſt 


en if they. awed. the. opinion. which 


way have of their ſanctity. more-to their 
 impudence and cunning, in the pretenſions 

ey make to it, than to the actual poſſeſ- 
fion. of it,—or | leaſt, as if there were 
ground always to ſuſpect ſo. Whether 
Mr. Hume had any ſuch intention, cannot 
with certainty be inferred from his mode 
of writing : It muſt however be owned 


that it is ſuch as creates a juſt ſuſpicion. 


againſt him, eſpecially when to what he has 
faid here, we add the conſideration of what 
he has advanced againſt the clergy, in his 
a on National CBaraciers. That there 
have 


K 
- ' 4 
1 
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have occurred no inſtances, in which the 
clergy were ſuppoſed to poſleſs a higli de- 
gree of ſanctity, while they were deſtitute 
of it, —or in which the opinion the 
world formed with reſpect to their ſanctity 
was not derived from their impudence and 
cunning ; or in other words, from the 
high pretenſions they made to it, I will not 
take upon me to ſay: But becauſe this 
may ſometimes. have been the. caſe, is it 
not uncandid and illiberal to throw out a 
general inſinuation againſt the order, as if 
theſe vices, more than ſanctity, were cha- 
racteriſtical of it, when he may and ought 
to know, that the nature and tendency of 
that Religion, which they are to teach 
others, is to guard themſelves againſt ſuch 
vices and engage en cultivate the © 
| 25g virtues. * l 


+ See mis obſervation” admirably: tes ants | 
luſtrated in Dr. Gerard's Synod Sermon, entitled, The 
| —_—_ an onal en- 
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pon the whole, I hope the © candid 
Reader will be of opinion that our account 

of the origin of the Prieſthood remains un- 
affected by that Ee 1 r. Hume gives 

of i es 52; | | 


20 dis he adds as 
ple, or the fear of approaching the Deity 
themſelves, and the dependance they had 
upon the ſanctity of their Prieſts for his ac- 
ceptance of their ſervices, that which gave 
iſe to the inſtitution : of their order, he 
ought to have adduced a proof of this, and 
not reſted it, as he has done, upon his 
mere ipſe dirit, which, though it may be 
oracular with ſome, will not be ſo with all 
his Readers: And till he had evinced the 
truth of his poſition beyond all diſpute, he 
muſt excuſe me if I ſay, he ſhould have 
ſpared the triumph with which he pronounces 
the inſtitution of the Prieſthood, one of the 
2 "grofſeft inventions of a timorous and abjett ſu- 
"Zerftition, and: thus endeavours to leſſen it's 
uſefulneſs, by making mankind aſhamed of 
3 in continuing an order, whoſe firſt 
inſti- 


J 
inſtitution, he would fain perſuade them, 
A In. have it's riſe from their weakneſs. os 


F Not content with i infonetions 
againſt the origin and character of Prieſts, 
Mr. Hume, in the courſe of this Eſſay, 
throws out- ſome: againſt Religion, in al- 
moſt all the modes in Which it has ap- 
peared, alledging that ſuperſtition is a con- 
ſiderable ingredient in moſt of them. He 
particulariſes Judaiſm and Popery, which 
he calls the moſt abſurd and unphiloſophi- 
cal ner - Art have yer” been known 
in the worlds” Peer” 3 
hib van it atzen blos 

As to Popery, or Hoſe pcbullaritte er 
it, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from that 
platform of Religion Which is delineated i in 
the Chriſtian Inſtitutes, we leave it's votas 


ries to defend it the beſt they can: But. 
as to the other, we on ourſelves called on 


to offer a vindication of it againſt this 
charge, becauſe of it's connexion With that 


ſyſtem of Religion which we profeſs. to be 


the rule both of our n and manners. 
219. ga Yo {31:7 8 3 "FF All 
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All- general reflections, unſupported by 
proof, whether thrown out againſt nations, 
characters or religions, have ever, and moſt 
juſtly, been reckoned an unfair and'cow- 
ardly method of attack : Tt looks as if 'one 
declined a fair and open combat, and 
meanly ſatisfied himfelf with aſſaulting from 
ſome ambuſh, * he _— be n 


55 


If, Judaiſm * which he muſt mean 
25 inſtitution of Religion under which 
0 the Jews lived) were, really that. abſurd and 
| unphiloſophical ſuperſtition Mr. Hyme 
would repreſent. it, why did he not en- 
—— to undeceive the many who think 
otherwiſe of it ü As a fair writer and good 
member of ſociety, he ought. to have made 
good the charge he brings againſt it; the 
diſcovery of the abſurdities he aſcribes to 
it, would habe done ſervice to the world, 
and honour to himſelf. But this he wiſely 
declined attempting, both from a regard to 
bis own character, and to tlie cauſe of 
ſcepticiſm, of which he is allowed the ho- 
nour (if he be ambitious of it) of being one 


* 
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of the moſt zealous and able patrons. He 
is too quick-ſighted not to ſee that any ac- 
count he could offer of Judaiſm, to. prove 
it abſurd and unphiloſophical, would itſelf 
more juſtly fall under this imputation, and 
therefore it was wiſe not to enter into the 
detail, arid by an induction of particulars to 

—_ a _ | 


The thruſt "a given ae Chriſtianity 
(i it was intended as ſuch) is very artfully 
managed, and comes indirectly, but with 
equal, if not more danger to it's intereſts, 
than if it had been avowed to glance upon 
it. For could mankind be once brought to 
look upon Judaiſm, as an abſurd and un- 
philoſophical ſuperſtition, what regard 
would remain due to Chriſtianity, of whofe 
ſtrongeſt evidences ſome are derived from 
thence? Nay, how hard would it bear upon 
the character of it's illuſtrious Author, to 
find him frequently appealing to the writ- 
| ings in which the Jewiſh Religion was con- 
tained, if at the ſame time, it was no 
3 other 
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other than a piece of ſuperſtition, and that 
the moſt abſurd and' unphiloſophical that 
has ever appeared in the world, or, ** a 
* corruption of true Religion,” and © ſpe- 
&<© cies of | falſe Religion, for thus does he 
deſcribe N in the 8 of ns 
Eflay ?' 101; 
It does not fall in with my preſent de- 
ſign, to enter into a minute examination of 

the nature and conſtitution of the Jewiſh 
Religion, elſe 1 humbly think it might be 
eaſy to prove, that in place of being abſurd 
in any part of it, it was through the 
whole, admirably ſuited to that period of 
the world at which' it firſt appeared, and 
through which it afterwards continued i in 
foree; as alſo to the genius and circum- 
ſtances of the” people who had an imme- 
diate concern with it; while; at the ſame 
time, making A part of the plan of Provi- 
dence, it was admirably calculated to pre- 


poare the world for, and uſher in that diſ- 


penſation of Religion which was to ſucceed 


it. 


* A ' 
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it —I ſhall content myſelf with adducing 
the opinion of the celebrated Baron -de 
Monteſquieu upon a point of that Religion, 
which Mr. Hume condemns-as abſurd and 
unphiloſophical in the groſs. His merit 
as a man of great erudition, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the ſubjects upon which he 
writes, will not be diſputed: by any, — not 
by Mr. Hume himſelf. His words deſerve 
to be quoted. Speaking of temples, and 
the application of them as aſylums and 
ſanctuaries, and the abuſe which was made 
of them, in this reſpect, both among the 
Greeks and Romans, he adds, —“ The 
lawys of Moſes were perfectly wiſe.— The 
« man who involuntarily killed another, 
Was innocent; but he was obliged to be 
&:taken away from before the eyes of the 
«relations of the deceaſed : Moſes, there- 
« fore,” appointed an aſylum for ſuch un- 
« fortunate people. Great criminals de- 
t ſerved not a place of ſafety, and they had 
* none. The Jews had_ only a portable 
0 nn which continually changed 
| <« it's 
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« it's place: This excluded the idea of a 
& Sanctuary. It is true, they had after 
« wards a Temple, but the criminals, who 
« would reſort thither from all parts, 
<<-might diſturb the divine ſervice. If the 
</perſons who had committed manſlaughter, 
& had been driven out of the country, as 
was cuſtomary among the Greeks, they 
t had reaſon to fear that they would worſhip 
< ſtrange Gods, All theſe conſideratipns 
made them eſtabliſm cities of refuge, 
«« where they might ſtay: till the death of 
the High Prieſt,” * This may ſerve as 
aà ſpeeimen of that propriety, which a can- 
did and. attentive enquirer into the conſti- 
tution of the Jewiſh Religion, would pro- 
bably diſcover in the ſeveral branches of it, 
and therefore gives reaſon: to ſuſpect that 
the imputation of ab/urd and unphiloſophical, 
. thrown upon it by Mr. Hume, can only 
proceed from the 8 prejudices enter- 
n e © For 11 un, "oy 


0 wet of Laws, p. XXV. Ch. 3. | 
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are entertained, he knows, and others will 
conjecture.—They are unworthy {ſhall I 
ſay of a Chriſtian ?) I ſay of a Philoſopher, 
the object of whoſe enquiry ſhould be the 
diſcovery of truth.— The veil is too thin, 
under which he attempts to hide his deſign, 
| —His very anxiety to conceal, betrays it. 


Upon the whole, who but muſt regret 
that one - whoſe talents. are ſo excellent, 
and under proper direction, might be of 
ſuch eminent ſervice to the intereſts of 
learning, ſoeiety and religion, ſhould, 
through that pride which a conſciouſneſs of 
them ſeem to inſpire, ſo often hurt them 
all, by the indulgence of a ſceptical turn, 
which ſeems to deſpiſe thinking as the reſt 
of mankind, upon almoſt the plaineſt ſub- 
jects, and always affects the vain honour 
of originality of ſentiment, without ſome- 
times allowing him e 1c» 
is juſt ? let fr Sti Zeil 
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As Ae 'of the Account given 4 
2 Hume Eſq; of the Riſe of Idolatry, 
in bis Efay, entitled, 7 ve Natrol 2 2 F 


hee of Relgion. 


15 VARIOUS have been the conjectures 
of the learned about the origin of Po- 
lytheiſm and Idolatry. Thus, it is well 
known, the Egyptian Mythologiſts, at a 
106 ho to account for the introduction of 
animal: worſhip, deviſed à reaſon for it as 
abſurd as tlie practice itſelf, and gave out 
to their ignorant admirers, that the Gods, 

in a war with men, were ſo cloſely pur- 
ſued by them, that to eſcape. their rage, 


_ . they were obliged to take ſhelter in the bo- 


dies of certain animals, and that theſe were 
ever after eſteemed ſacred. Some ſup- 


Pan that the uſe of hieroglyphic __— 
* Plut, de Ind. & Ofid. 


of 
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of animals (which at firſt, for want of othet᷑ 
characters, were ſometimes introduced into 
their ſacred writings) might have given riſe 
to that worſhip which was afterwards paid 
to them. —And that the ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitious people, miſtaking theoriginal deſign, 
with which theſe were painted or engraved 
in their temples (which was to be no more 
than a record and vehicle of religious doc- 
trines) might come at length to imagine 
they had an immediate reference to the 
animals they repreſented, and ſo be led, by 
an eaſy proceſs, to the adoration of them. 
Others were of opinion, that mankind 
from their ſtrong paſſion for ſome viſible 
object of worſhip, did deify plants and ani- 
mals, rather than want ſuch.—Beſides 
theſe conjectures I have mentioned above, 
I might take notice of many more.* But 
of all the accounts that have been given of 


* See a large caumeration of cauſes that have been 
affigned for Idolatry, in Chamberlain's dictonary of Arts 
and Sciences, under the article dolatry. 


this 
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this matter, the moſt laboured is that given 
e eee n n md 
to. ro ond HY 
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br 3 e his opinion on this 
ſubje&t with the utmoſt candor and atten- 
tion; and as after all, I cannot fall in with 
it, I beg leave to lay my xeaſons_ before the 
Reader, and let him 1585 of the force of 


; J 


- "His opinion is to be found! in a a Diſſerta- 


5 tion entitled, a The Natural Hiſtory of Re- 


ligion“. A title that naturally attracts at- 
tention, and which (let me fay fo without 
offence) it is probable was given as much 
for this reaſon, - as for any: propriety there 
is in it, 
The Epiet of Natural Hiftory, ad; 

Sis to the account given of the natural 
productions of a country, by way of con- 
tradiſtinction to that which might be called 
Civil, Political or Commercial, we can eaſily 
ſee, and muſt at firſt admit the propriety 

. of, 
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of, but when applied to Religion, 'we 
mult be excuſed, NY it is not 2 * 
s | 


Very pollibly che author meant, by the 
title prefixed to his Differtation, a probable, 
khely account of the progreſs of Religion, 
and the ſeveral alterations there may have 
been made in the faith and profeſſion of 

it's articles, and if this be what he intend- 
ed, another title might have been found 
more expreſſive of his meaning. But this 
only by the by. The title would give 
little offence, or rather none at all, if the 

| Gre it were e r 5 
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It mut be owned that it contains an in- 
genious and curious theory—It ſhews in- 
deed the workings of an inventive fancy, 
and what fine caſtles in the air may be 

formed by it; but theſe, however agree- 
able they may appear at firſt ſight to the 
beholder, quickly diſappear, being built 
but upon a flimſy foundation unable to 


ſup ort them. g 
PPE He 
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le makes Polytheiſm or Idolatry (of 
which he often ſpeaks in this Eſſay as if 
they were the fame, though they are 
widely different) to be the firſt and moſt an- 
tient Religion ofmankind, and endeavours to 
account for the manner in which this took 
place of a Theiſm. Let us attend to what 
be offers on both theſe topicks. The firſt 
he endeavours. to evince by an appeal to the 
_ teſtimony. of the earlieſt antiquity, ' to the 
principles and practice of all barbarous 
22 and to the en progreſs of 
the human mind. Behold (ſays he) 
e the clear 33 of hiſtory. The 
« farther we mount up into antiquity, the 
t more do we find mankind plunged into 
« idolatry. No marks, no ſymptoms of 
e any more perfect Religion. The moſt an- 
tient records of the human race ſtill pre- 
44 « ſent us with Polytheiſm as the popular 
and eſtabliſhed ſyſtem.— The North, the 
« South, the Eaſt, the Weſt, give their 
ee unanimous teſtimony to the ſame fact. 
e What can be oppoſed to ſo full an evi- 
m * dence ?—The ſavage tribes of America, 
: Africa 
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* Africa and Aſia are all Idolaters. Not a 
27 ſingle exception to this rule. It ſeems 
*« certain, that according to the natural 
< progreſs of human thought, the ignorant 
* multitude, muſt . firſt, entertain ſome 
e groyellingand familiar notion of ſuperior 
% powers, before they ſtretch their con- 
<- ception to that perfect Being, hp be- 
* ſtowg-order on the whole frame of na» 
% ture. That to ſuppoſe the . contrary, 
would be as abſurd as to imagine that 
men ** ſhould inhabit palaces; before huts 
* and. cottages, or ſtudy Geometry before 
* Agricultyre.— That the cauſes of ſuch 
objects as are quite familiar to us never 
a ſtrike our attention or curioſity. That 
e barbarous, neceſſitous animal (ſuch as 
*© man is on the firſt origin of ſociety) 
e ptefſed hy ſuch numerous wants and 
te paſſions, has no leiſure to admire the re- 
„ gfilar face of nature, or make enquiries 
concerning the cauſe of objects, to which 
« from his infancy, he has been gradually 
a Nn — Whereas, on the other 
| $ Seck. I. | 

Vol. II. 4 "We hand, 
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0 hand, if leaving the works of nature, we 
s trace the footſteps of inviſible power in 
te the various and contrary events of human 
life, we are neceſſarily led into poly- 
«© theiſm, and to the acknowledgment of 
7 feveral limited and 8 ities 1 xd 
eB CITOLIEG 1 7 

This is the Fabſtance of "_ he ob- 
ſerves on this ſubje&; ſo far as it i is * 
wy ee to take notice of it n 


8 NT NT POR is Seine g very 
Paußble in this theory. Upon a ſuperfical 
view, it pleaſes very well; but a more 
narrow examination muſt diſcover many 
flaws ET T0 DOSE. Wo: ie wg T 
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10 ivigianced ahetipalycheicn d. did tl 
ka che world, prior to the earlieſt prophane 
writings that have come down to us; and 
that ĩt does ſtill obtain in thoſe barbarous 
nations which we wee aecyunt of. 
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But what then — How does this ſup- 
port the concluſion he would draw from 
it ?—ls it not well enough known, that the 
moſt antient hiſtories we have, one only 
excepted, do not lead us very far back T 
They can therefore authorize no conclufi 
with reſpect to the ſtate of Religion in 
earlier times ; and the ignorance and cor- 
ruption of manners which prevailed in the 
times of which theſe hiſtories write, will 
account well enough for the prevalence of 
polytheiſm then, without ſuppoſing it to 
have been, as Mr. Hume alledges, next to 
coeval with mankind, | 


He himſelf ſeems to have been aware of 
this objection, and therefore he endeavours 
to deftroy it's influence, not by argument, 
but by a rhetorical flouriſh and an ironical 
ſneer, alledging that to afſert mankind had 
in more antient times, before the know- 
<« ledge of letters, or the diſcovery of any 
< art or ſcience, entertained the principles 
* of pure T heiſm,” would be much the 
| fame as to maintain, that while they 


S: 8 were 
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ie were ignorant and barbarous, they diſ- 
** covered truth, but fell into error as ſoon 


«ip: they acquired learning and polite- 
9 Lung 


i Mx. Hume > ah the hint of a proper 
anſwer to what he throws out here, by 
a conceſſion which. he Amt in .the . 


next page. 
it; 


— 


He «+28 that 92 . düng at once 
in paradiſe, and in the full perfection of 
his faculties, would naturally be aſto- 
* niſhed at the glorious | appearances of 
< nature, the heavens, the air, the earth, 
and his own. organs and members, and 
would be led to aſk, whence. this won 

«.derful ſcene aroſel; and from ſuch a 
contemplation ofthe worksof nature would 
(as he acknowledges: all muſt) have been 
induced to < entertain a conception of no 
% more than one ſingle Being, who had 
K ane exiſtence and order an this ud 


S Sea. 1. 


„ machine.” 
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« machine“ ]. Here his reaſoning is moſt 
juſt, and Theiſn is acknowledged to 
have been the Religion of the Progenitor 
of the human race. This granted, (and 
it is no more than is reaſonable ſhould be 
granted) why ſhould it appear abſurd, that 
in antient times, before. the knowledge of 
letters, or the diſcovery of any art or 
ſcience, men ſhould entertain the principles 
of pure Theiſm ?—By the manner in which 
Mr. Hume introduces this obſervation con- 
cerning Adam, he would ſeem to inſinuate, 
that the full perfection of his faculties at 
his creation, was one of the chief cauſes 
that enabled him to derive his notions of 
the Creator of all things, and particularly 
to infer his unity, from-the contemplation 
of his works. From thence may it not be 
aſked, why might not the reſt of mankind, 
when they arrive at the full exerciſe of 
their faculties, have done the ſame ? 


115 Whatever others may alledge, Mr. Hume 
ſurely will not, that Adam, by a greater 
ſtrength of intellect, was capable of mak 


1 Sect. II. 
F:.4 | ing 


11 
ing larger diſcoveries than his offspring, 
with reſpect to the being and nature of 
the Deity.—In this reſpect I imagine he 
will maintain, that if there be any dif- 
ference betwixt them, it is but very in- 
conſiderable. Whenee then ſo vaſt a dif- 
ference in their ſentiments of Deity? O ! 
ſays Mr. Hume, Adam, from the ſurprize 
with which he would be naturally ſtruck 
at the firſt view of the glorious ſcene a- 
round him, would from a principle of 
eurioſity, if from nothing elſe, be led to 
enquire: into the cauſe of it, and fo by an 
eaſy proceſs of reaſoning, be led to conclude 
that but one ſingle Being could have be- 
ſtowed exiſtence and order upon it; but 
as to his offspring, they ſo gradually arrive 
at the full perfection of their faculties, that 
the objects of nature around them become 
quite familiarized to them, before they 
are capable of reaſoning about them; and 
ſo, wanting that curioſity which is neceſſary 
to excite inquiry, they never trouble their 
heads about the cauſe of them. A very 
fine Theory this indecd! In place of ſhew- 


/ ing 
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ing that mankind were at firft Polytheiſts, 
one would be apt to imagine that the de- 
ſign of it was to perſuade us, that for 
ſome time at leaſt, they remained mere 
Atheiſts : For if the regular face of nature, 
which from their infancy they were ac- 
cuſtomed to behold, had nothing ſtriking 
enough in it to excite their enquiries con- 
cerning the Author of it, whence (ſurelyhe 
does not ſuppoſe there was any external 
revelation given them) could they have had 
their notions of him? Or rather, muſt 
they not according to this hypotheſis, 
have been entirely ignorant of him, and 
conſequently without all Religion ? No. 
Mr. Hume tells us, that, if leaving the 
& works of nature, they traced the foot- 
ce ſteps « of inviſible power in the various and 
* contrary events of human life“ (which 
he ſeems to think a curioſity, excited by 
theſe events, would prompt them to do) 
they would be neceſſarily led into polythe- 
e iſm, and to the acknowledgment of ſeve- 
. ral limited and imperfect deities : Storms 
6c « and tempeſts (ſays he )ruin what i is nou- 

T ky « riſhed 
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ce xiſhed by the ſun. The ſun deſtroys what 
* is foſtered by the dews and rains. War 
* may be favourable to a nation, whom the 
« inclemency_ of the ſeaſons afflicts with 
« famine. Sickneſs and peſtilence may 
« depopulate a kingdom, amidſt the moſt 
% profuſe plenty. The ſame nation is not, 
laat the ſame time, equally ſucceſsful by 
*« ſea and land. Anda nation which now 
* triumphs over it's enemies, may anon 
* ſubmit to their more proſperous arms. 
In ſhort (fays he) the conduct of events, 
«* or what we call the plan of a particular 
44 providence, is ſo full of variety and un- 
- « certainty, that, if we ſuppoſe it immedi- 
< ately ordered by any intelligent bein 85, 
« we muſt acknowledge a contrariety in 
« their deſigns and intentions, a conſtant 
combat of oppoſite powers, and a re- 
e pentance or change of intention in the 
« ſame power, from impotence or levity. 
Each nation has it's tutelar deity. Each 
« element is ſubjected: to it's . inviſible 
power or agent, The province of each 
god is inſeperate from that of another F.“ 
$ Set. II. | 

The 


1 

The account he here gives of the 
riſe and introduction of Polytheiſm into 
the world, does not much mend the 
| matter.—Still, if I miſtake not, his rea- 
ſoning, and the illuſtration of it, ſuppoſe a 
conſiderable time to have elapſed before 
theſe obſervations could be made upon the 
various and contrary events of human life, 
which, according to him, gave riſe to Po- 
lytheiſm, and all this while what betame 
of Religion ?—Before nations and kingdoms 
could be formed, ſeparate intereſts eſta- 
bliſhed, commerce ſet up, navigation im- 
proved, the military art learned, and wats 
carried on both by ſea and land, we muſt ſup- 
poſe mankind to have arrived at ſomeconfider- 
able degree of civilization; and yet, if the 
variety of events which they obſerved to take 
place in all theſe and the like, were the 
cauſes of Polytheiſm, they muſt before 
this time have wanted Religion altogether, 
or had ſome other mode of it; or fome 
other cauſe more probable than this, muſt 
have given riſe to Polytheiſm. It is true, 
9 971 | | each 
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each nation had very early. i it's tutelar deity 
and the province of each God was ſepa- 
rate from that of another. But what 1 is 
this to his purpoſe? This obſervation could 
only be of ſervice, by ſhewing that ſuch as 
this was the popular creed, as early as Re- 
ligion was profeſſed in the world. —But this 
he does not ſo much as attem pt. 


| 85 by what, preciſe — Polytheiſin began 
to gain footing, it muſt be difficult, if at all 
| poſlible to determine, for want of antient 
| hiſtorical records; but there are many rea- 
ſons which muſt incline us to fix it to, or 
about that period which we have aſſigned, 
p. 20, and Herodotus ſeems to favour this 
conjecture by telling us, that till a little 
before his time, f it was utterly unknown 
in Greece what original was to be aſſigned 
to each of the Gods, whether they always 
were, or of what form, —and that he was 
of opinion, that Heſiod and Homer, who 


1 Herodatis was born at Hatienroſſus in DEW 


> 


1 
lived not above four hundred years before 
him, were the perſons who introduced the 
genealogy of the Gods among the Grecians, 
impoſed names upon each, and n 
n functions and en f | 


The above ſtrictures upon Me. Humie's : 
theory of Polytheiſm, eyidently ſnhew that 
it is incumbered with many difficulties, and 
is far from aſcertaining to it that high ori- 
gin which he aſcribes to it. 


What he throws out pple the doQrine 
of an early Theiſm, ſeems to have as little 
weight in it.—He alledges that a bar- 
<<' barous and neceſſitous animal (ſuch as 
* man is on the firſt origin of ſociety) 
te preſſed by ſuch numerous wants and paſ- 
v ſions, would have no leiſure to admire 
<* the regular face of nature, or to make 
*« enquiries concerning the cauſe of objects, 
** to which, from his infancy; he had been 
gradually accuſtomed.” —And that, when 


7 Herodot. Lib. II. 
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he began to think upon the ſubjects con- 
nected with Religion, he muſt firſt, ac- 
te cording to the natural progreſs of human 
t thought, entertain ſome grovelling and 
<« familiar notion of ſuperior powers, before 
«© he could ſtretch his conception to that per- 
V fect Being, who beſtowed order on the whole 
« frame of nature, that we may as reaſon- 
* ably imagine that men inhabited palaces 
before huts and cottages, or ſtudied Geo- 
« metry before Agriculture, as aſſert that 
< the Deity appeared to them a pure ſpirit, 
«,omniſcient;'omnipotent, and omnipreſent, 
before he was apprehended'to be a power- 
ful, though limited Being, with human 
. paſſions. and en limbs and or- 
5 y_ *. PW | 


= There-i is an e 8 among 
% mankind to conceive all beings like 
„ themſelves, and to transfer to every ob- 
* ject, thoſe qualities with which they 
6 are COP acquainted, and YO 


Sen. I. 
: 21 | 5 they 
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* they are intimately conſcious Hence 
« we find human faces in the moon, ar- 
« mies in the clouds, &c. The abſurdity 
is not leſs, while transferring, as is too 
« uſual, human paſſions and infirmities to 
- © the Deity, we repreſent him as jealous | 
e and revengeful, capricious and partial, 
40 and i in ſhort, a wicked and fooliſh man 


« in every reſpect, but his ſuperior power 
* and n &c.* 


Afar all Mr. "ak * Fey it is Kill 2 
doubt with me how far the obſervations 
contained in the above paſſages are juſt, or 
rather, to me they appear the reverſe.— 
en let us examine auen Aa Bal. F 1 


We hall — 8 fake og 
that the regular face of nature had not in- 
fluence enough to ſet: mankind; to whom 
it was familiar, upon ſcrutinizing it. Vet 
might they not, from fome other princi- 
yy be engaged Wn do I __ $1 oy 


. m. a 
were, 
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were, Mr. Hume himſelf acknowledges, 
that à diſcovery of the unity of the Deity 
would be the natural conſequence of ſuch 
Examination: What then if I ſhould ſay, 
that the feelings which would naturally 
ariſe in the human breaſt; from a ſenſe of 
derived exiſtence and conſcious depend- 
ance, was this principle? e I ſhould 
— 0p id 341d Bag a ya; 


4. on) Wain Arte Hey 
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To me I own it ſounds ſtrange, to ſay 
that man, from the familiar face of na- 
ture around him, ſhould be hindered from 
all enquiries concerning the Author of it, 
though; by that reaſon with which he is 
diſtingitthed;he is made capable of admit- 
ing the beauties of the one, and of forming 
from thenet Wee notions of the other. 
4 SL aa 0 925k il 43-2111 
Sad üs has tres; in a eounitey: where the 
ſcience of Theology has been carried to a 
conſiderable degree of perfection, and is 
in ſome meaſure taught to all, the ſcene 
around them is ſeldom contemplated with 
a ſpirit of * A few of a ſpe- 
e culative 


— 
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culative turn of mind excepted, ſcarce any 
think of tracing God in theſe his works, 
or of forming to themſelves any character 
of him from thence.— And the reaſon may 
be, that every one is, by the inſtituted 
means of Religion, in ſome meaſure in- 
ſtructed in the great truths relating to the 
Deity, and is therefore content to form his 
religious faith in this point, upon that 
foundation which will coſt him leaſt trou- 
ble. But the caſe, I apprehend, muſt 
have been very different in the Forty and 
_ ages of the world, | 
now lives 2 

"en. in my W A ip Ang | is Þ 
framed, that we can ſcarce imagine him 
axined, at the perfection of reaſon, and yer 


without Religiop. iss bc we 1; 


How ſoon he was grown up to a ſtate of 
manhood, he could not but be ſenfible that 
he was not the cauſe of his own. exiſtence. — 
He muſt have concluded that it was de- 
rived, from, and. dependent upon "ſome 
| other bem g. Mr. Hume does not reaſon > 


- » 


but 
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Þut paint things in a cidicalous light, when 
he ſays he would content himſelf with being 
able to trace his connexion with his immedi- 
ate parents, or at leaſt, that a fe removes 
beyond this he would never enquire. 80 
far from this, it is natural to think, that 
is mind once ſet a. thinking, would not 
ſtop till ĩt had arrived at ſomething like fa- 
uefaction in this point. In this muſing 
mood, a variety of thoughts, ſuggeſted 
From the confideration of his own frame, 
and that of nature around him, would 
come acroſs his mind; but after involving 
him in perplexity for a while, would pro- 
bably, at laſt; lead them into a tract 2. 
would iſſue in the deſired ſucceſs,” viz: 

Uiſcovery in ſome meafure oF the chlrdgter 
of the Author of nature, as well as of his 


being. 5 
H 5 63 14 Fee en 4 * Wort 
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= By the Au n was fairly engaged in the 
important enquiry, the ſcene arotind him 

would appear too grand and noble, not to 
Uecite ad miration and command attention. 
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Ale could not with-hold either. —Iu this 
ſage of his progreſs, he would not be far 
from the ſo much wiſhed for diſcovery. 
As he advanced, the light would brighten 
upon him, and thus encouraged, he.would 
naturally hold on. One diſcovery enliven- 
ing bis ſoul with the hopes of more, would 
make him puſh on his enquiry, till at laſt; 
from the ſtrictures of wiſdom, power and 
deſign, harmony and uniformity, which he 
beheld every where around him, he would 
be led, not only to infer the exiſtence; but 
alſo the unity of the Deity, i. e. of a Being 
far ſaperior to any he was acquainted-withz 
and the cauſe of them all. I know] Mr. 
Hume fuppoſes, that an obſervation of the 
contrary events of life, and the ſeeming jar 
in what he calls the plan of a particular 
providence, would have led mankind to a 
quite different conclufion;—the belief of the 
exiſtence of ſeveral independent deities. 
But if this concluſion was ever drawn from 
the variety obſervable in the events of life 
(as he alledges) it was not drawn very early, 
—not till pride, ambition, ſuperſtition, ot 

Vor. U. U craft 
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eraft had learned how to turn it to their re- 


ſpeQive advantage. The firſt notions of 
Deity would probably be derived from 
4-contemplation-of his works of Creation! 
Aheſe would ftrike man all at once. 
Any knowledge. of the Doity that could be 
acquired from: an acquaintance with the 
plan of Providenee, muſt have been mere 
flaw, becauſe it muſt have been the reſult 
ef log! and variqus abſervatien, and there- 
fra it ia from thence probable. (ſuppoſing 
the gbſervationlof the contrary events of 
Ife a8 hate bean what firſt introduced Poly- 
theiſm into the world) not only that it was 
nat the fieſt made of Religion, but alſo that 
ir ech got have ea ed. 1 
2 1 Scl be | 
ie ame train of thought which ff ld 
man to; infer, the exiſtence, of a Deity, an and 
of but one Deity, would alſo in my hum- 
ble. opinion, lead him into ſentiments of 
him quite the reverſe of what Mr. Og 
Fan Sentiments which in place o 
ng (as be expreſſes it) according to the 
| Sean progreſs of of 3 W royel- 
1 ing 
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ing and familiar, would have been, if not 
altogether juſt, far more ſo than he ima- 
gines. His firſt ſentiments of the Deity he 
would naturally form, as we already ob- 
ſerved, from the view of his works around; 
and where every thing muſt appear truly 
grand and noble, what could inſpire a low 
and mean opinion of him Jo ſay that 
his paſſion, for himſelf would, make the 
man conceive the Deity to be ſuch another 
Being (which would indeed be entertaining 
a very mean, opinion of him) is a ſhift to 
relieve his ſcheme of a difficulty that preſſes 
hard upon it, which has not ſo much as the 
air of probability in it. . Man could not 
but obſerve a gradation in the ſcale of 
Being. ons order of creatures rifing above 
another, and himſelf placed at the head of 
them, but in place of concluding that be- 
cauſe he was the nobleſt of all the Beings 
he had ever ſeen, the Deity muſt be like to 
him, would he not rather, from analogy, 
from. the gradation in Being he had ob- 
ſerved, be led to conclude that he was one 

| of a nature far exalted aboye him; and 
U 2 would 
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| would he not be confirmed in his opinion, 
| when he conſidered how diſproportioned 
any, the moſt extraordinary work he was 


capable of, was to what God had per- 
ho formed ? | 


L 1 take not upon 0 60 7 how far the 
firſt race of men, by their own unaſliſted 
powers, could have reaſoned out the cha- 
racter of the Deity from his works. Their 
improvements in the knowledge of his na- 
ture and perfections muſt have been the 
work of time, and have depended upon the 
ſucceſſive diſeoveries of thoſe who ro 
themſelves to the e A 

But din 1 am of opinion, the a proper 
1 roy to this ſubject (which, from 


the reaſons already mentioned, it is pro- 


vable they would beſtow) would lead them 
into concluſions concerning the Deity, 
that muſt have exalted him very high in 
their eſteem, and determined them to ex- 
pfteſs it by ſuitable acts of religious homage. 
No T cannot help faying, that it is doing 


GIG little 
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little honour to the Deity; ſo much as to 
inſinuate, that though he had formed 
man for Religion, he had at the ſame time 
formed him ſo, that the very firſt ſentiments 
he is ſuppoſed to entertain of him, ſhould 
be highly diſhonouring to him, and ſuch 
as had a tendency to miſlead man him- 
ſelf in that ſervice which it was his duty! to 
pay to the Deity. 


N In the examination of Mr. Hume' (Theory 
I find I have been inſenſibly led into Theory 
too. I am far from affirming that what I 
have offered, does in all the parts of it ex- 
actly correſpond with the firſt and moſt 
early ſentiments of the human mind upon 
the ſubject of Religion. All I contend for 
is, that it is at leaſt fully more probable 
than the other, without containing any 
thing diſreſpe&ful either to the Deity or 


to man. 


But leaving Theory, let us have recourſe 
to Hiſtory, and ſee what evidence may be 
derived from thence in favour of early 

V2 Theiſm. 
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Theiſm. What is commonly called pro- 
fane hiſtory, it has been acknowledged al- 
ready, is on Mr. Hume's fide, ſo far at leaſt aa 
this, that polytheiſm did pretty early prevail 
in the world in one mode or another, but 
for the reaſons above mentioned, he can 
gain little from this conceflion. There is 
one hiſtory (and but one) that written by 
Moſes, which gives a ſhort aceount of Re- 
ligion, through ſeveral ages, down from the 
very firſt. Let us appeal to it, and the queſ- 
e be —— once, ban 8 
Mr. lune OW is —_— ee 
with other Hiſtories, could be no ſtranger 
to this. By telling us that “ the farther 
we mount up into antiquity, the more do 
_ © we find mankind plunged into Idolatry— 
That there are no marks, no ſymptoms 
r of any more perfect religion ;—and that 
« the moſt ancient records of human race 
<« preſent us with polytheiſm as the popular 
« "ang eſtabliſhed you . "—he" would 
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ſeem to decline an appeal to the Moſaic Hif- 
tory, and to reject it's teſtimony. But before 
he did fo, he ſhould have told us why sit 
did not deſerve to be credited. There is, 
even from profane hiſtory, the ſtrongeſt 
evidence both of it's antiquity.and authenti- 
city, and conſidered merely as an Hiſtorian 
(and we at preſent inſiſt on no more) there 
ſurely can be no good reaſon aſſigned, why 
Moſes ſhould: be denied any e — 
nun is allowed: te others. | 5115100 


7! Ou rom bis biſtory of Religion. 0 
(fully as natural as Mr. Hume's) nothing 
can be more evident than that Adam 
was 2 Theiſt. Mr. Hume himſelf admits 
this. 80 far he and Moſes agree. And 
might we not, upon this conceſſion, aſk 
Mr. Hume, if it be not natural to expect 
that Adam would inſtill his own notions of 
the Deity into the minds of his Children,” 
and they into theirs, as they grew up and 
were capable of being taught them, and 
that thus, at leaſt for ſome time, the doc- 
trine of Theiſm would not only be the firſt 
010 79 U 4 which 
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which was entertained, but univerſally pre- 
vail? What was natural to expect on this 
head, we find from the hiſtory of Moſes (a 
preſumption of the truth of it's account) 
was the matter of fact, and that ſeveral 
ages had paſſed before there was the leaſt 
appearance of Polytheiſm, or Idolatry in 
the world. Nothing can be more deciſive 
in the point under conſideration, than the 
teſtimony of this hiſtory, and till it's au- 
thority be diſproved, upon it our faith 
ſhould reſt. What can Mr. Hume object 
to this? Why, unwilling to give up his 
favourite Theory, and unable to reconcile) 
it to the account which Moſes: gives of 
this matter, he will beg leave ſtill to en- 
tertain a doubt of it, and tell us; that 
* if men were, at firſt, led into the belief 
* of one ſupreme Being, by reaſoning from 
the ſcene of nature, they could never 
t poflibly leave that belief, in order to em- 
* brace Idolatry; but the ſame. principles 
of reaſoning, which at firſt produced 
* and diffuſed over mankind, ſo magni- 
* ficient an opinion, muſt be able, with 

81 N 40 greater 
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greater facility, to preſerve it. The firſt 
invention and proof of any doctrine is 
s infinitely more difficult than the * 
« "_ and retaining it §.“ | 


| But to what noch argue againſt mat 
ter of fact? Mr. Hume himſelf admits 
that Adam, from the ſurprize with which 
he would be ſtruck, upon his creation, in 
beholding the wonderful ſcene around him, 
would be naturally led to inquire into the 
cauſe of it, and he ſeems to allow that the 
iſſue of ſuch enquiry muſt be the belief 
of one ſingle Being, who beſtowed exiſt- 
ence and order on this vaſt machine And 
yet, notwithſtanding all this, and that it is 
probable that Adam would communicate 
his notions of Deity to his Offspring, Ido- 
latry did in ſome ages, after prevail: A 
proof that what Mr. Hume ſo poſi tively 
eee impoſſible, is not ſo. 


Abſtracting from the ſacred hiſtory, it 
muſt ever remain uncertain in what way 
$ Sect. I. 

5 men 
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men formed their firſt notions of Deity.) 
From what I have obſerved above, I think 
it muſt appear highly probable that they 
would acquire them from a contemplation 
of his works, and the legitimate deductions 
of reaſon from thence ; And if I ſhould 
fay-that they might be aſſiſted in forming 
their conceptions. of him, by his vouch- 
fafing an actual interview in ſome viſible 
form, there would upon the principles of 
reaſon, be nothing abſurd in the ſuppoſition 
unworthy of the Deity, or incongruous to 
the occaſion upon which we ſuppoſe it to be 
granted. But ſuppoſing the belief of the 
being, and the knowledge of the character 
of the Deity, to be acquired in either of. 
theſe ways, they would afterwards be hand- 
ed down, in that early period, by oral tra- 
dition And upon this principle the cor- 
ruption of n _ wann itduntet; 
for. Nay, © SATO eee 


Mr. Hume denits tht ag Hiſlobleal 
. fact, while it paſſes by oral tradition from 
2  epe-wituees and contemporaries, is diſ- 
guiſed 
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*« ouiſed. in every ſucceſſive narration, and 
% may at laſt retain but very ſmall, if any 
* reſemblance of the original truth, on 
«which it was founded: The frail me- 
* mories of men, their love of exaggera- 
« tion, their ſupine careleſſneſs ;- - theſe 
e principles, if not corrected by books and 
« writing, ſoon pervert the account of hiſ- 
* torical events, where argument or reaſons 
e ing has little or no place ||,” But the 
belief of the unity of of the Deity is, in- 
ſtead of an hiſtorical fact, a ſpeculative 
opinion. And “ with regard to ſpecula- 
« tive opinions, the caſe is far otherwiſe”, 
True, it is a ſpeculative opinion, and 
could at firſt have been adopted only from 
the rational evidence which appeared in 
ſupport of it: But when ſpeculative opi- 
nions are once admitted and gain credit, 
who does not know that they are afterwards 
conveyed down from one generation to 
another, like hiſtorical facts, more by the 
authority of tradition, than the evidence of 
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argument, and fo, in place of retaining 
their original purity, are in danger of being 
corrupted. While the opinions themſelves 
continue to preyail, the arguments which 
firſt produced the conviction FR". be 8 
W ** 


20K. 0 


When men, e the pride of un- 
derſtanding, began to ſpeculate about Re- 
ligion, it is no wonder they fell into error. 
In their diſquiſitions on this ſubject, they 
were more inclined to gratify their own 
fancies, and excite the admiration of others, 
than to follow the ſimple dictates of reaſon, 
and thus, affecting to be wiſe, they became 
fools. - nad Sgt Eto 


Do we not find, that in ages incompa- 
rably later than thoſe to which the origin 
of Idolatry muſt be referred, a remarkable 
corruption of ſpeculative opinions has pre- 
vailed, and what reaſon can be aſſigned 
why it might not have taken place i in theſe 
early ones? Were not Egypt, and ſome ad- 
jacent countries, which are now involved 

| > - m 
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in the groſſeſt ignorance, once the famed 
ſeats of knowledge and learning ?—After 
that blaze of light, which overſpread the 
Eaft, what a cloud of dakneſs hung upon it 
as well as the Weſtern world, for many ſuc- 
ceflive ages? And might not cauſes fimi- 
lar to what produced theſe effects with 
reſpect to the arts and ſciences, account for 
the changes in the popular creed of early 
times? Does not hiſtory inform us (pro- 
fane as well as ſacred) of the ſucceſs of 
the Chriſtian Religion in the leſſer Aſia, 
and the firm footing it had gained in many 
places of it? and yet, however rational 
it's doctrines were, how are they ex- 
changed for others the moſt abſurd ? And 
if ſuch a revolution happened under a con- 
currence of diſadvantageous circumſtances, 
in the religious ſentiments of a people once 
Chriſtian, is it at all to be wondered at, 
that in proceſs of time, the ſimplicity of 
the popular faith with reſpect to the Deity, 
ſhould through ſupine negligence in ſome, 
through political craft, ſuperſtition, and a 
thouſand different cauſes in others, be diſ- 
guiſed, altered, corrupted ?—In this, Fdare 

ſay 


t 
ſay that to moſt there appears nothing im- 
probable, ſo far is it from appearing im- 
« poſſible (as Mr. Hume alledges) that 
„ Theiſnx could, from reaſoning, have been 
s the primary religion of the human race, 
and have afterwards, by it's corruption, 
72 given birth to Idolatry, and to all the 
* various annere . hewhon | 


« * 8 


To che vous rifures —_ non 
given by Mr. Hume of the origin of Ido- 
latry and Polytheiſm, à great many more 
might be added ; but theſe may ſuffice, as 
2 I hope they ſhew that the hiſtory he gives 
1 Religion is not quite ſo natural as he 
Imagines, and that the account made of the 

" ® riſe and progreſs of Idolatry, Part I. . 
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